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*** 4 Careful Driver is one who 
can wear out a car without help 


from a locomotive. 





PATRON SAINT OF THUMBERS 


is an Albion, Mich., service station 
owner who provides rest for the 
weary digit-waggers. In addition 
he has erected a giant sign, shaped 
like a thumb, on which a hiker may 
insert a notice to indicate his port 
of destination. As a moppet might 
put it—‘Thum thervith!” 


* * * Lowest in 7 years were gaso- 
line prices at the close of 1940. 
Don’t beam, Senator; better blush 
instead, for those low prices were 
not the result of decreased taxation. 
On the contrary, gasoline taxes hit 
the highest point in the 20 years 
since they were first levied. 


* * * Jack-Of-All-Trades is a good 
description of “Petrohol,” known 
to chemists in the Esso Laboratories 
at Bayway, N. J., as isopropyl alco- 
hol. Discovered in 1916, this petro- 
leum derivative has found its way 
into a wide variety of products. Pet- 
rohol is used in the manufacture of 
thermometers, thermostats, smoke- 
less powders and, after conversion 
into isopropyl ether, high octane 
aviation fuels. But this synthetic 
petroleum alcohol is most at home 
on the bathroom shelf. 
mouthwashes, 


Many 


antiseptics, after- 


shave lotions, hair tonics, skin 
balms, bath salts, smelling salts, 
rubbing compounds and dry sham- 
poos contain isopropyl alcohol. 
This same fluid has also been used 
in making medicinal extracts and 
preparations, such as nux vomica, 
cinchona and belladonna. In beauty 
salons and boudoirs, isopropyl] al- 
cohol is present in many permanent 
toilet 
waters and cosmetic removers. In 
hospitals it does yeoman service 
as a rubbing fluid, a disinfectant 
and an instrument sterilizer. It is 
also used in making inks, as well as 
dyes for shoes, hair and leather. All 
these, mind you, are but a few of 
the many tasks for which Petrohol 
has won fame. And, as the saying 


wave dressings, perfumes, 


goes, it’s only the beginning! 


* * * 4 Bus Timetable has slowed 
up the wheels of Justice in a South 
Carolina town, where a judge has 
just revised the opening time of his 
court to 9:40 from half-past, owing 
to a change in the bus schedule 
from his home. Doubtless many a 
malefactor fervently wishes he 
would miss the bus entirely. 


* * * The 21 American Republics 
have a total road mileage of 3,618,- 
818 miles. Of these, 3,056,000 are in 
these United States. Argentina, 
Brazil and Mexico follow in order. 
Central American road construc- 
tion, on the other hand, is progress- 
ing slowly. Only recently has it be- 
come possible to cross Guatemala 
and El Salvador by car. While Ar- 
gentina has 1.1 automobile per mile 
of road, Cuba boasts a ratio of 19.1. 
The lowest figure, of course, is in 
Bermuda, where motor-propelled 
vehicles are almost as scarce as 





hens’ molars. But, all in all, this 
hemisphere is definitely automo- 
bile-minded and growing more so 
every year. When the Pan-Ameri- 
can Highway fills in all the missing 
links between Alaska and Cape 
Horn, we may expect the Golden 
Age of motoring (and two-week 
bus excursions to Patagonia). 
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TOLL COLLECTOR’S HEAVEN 


seems to be metropolitan New York 
City, where at least sixteen toll 
stops add up to a two-way total of 
ten dollars. It must be a trick to 
catch a glimpse of surrounding 
scenery, what with numerous itch- 
ing palms obscuring the view. The 
Gotham motorist seems to be the 
one for whom the tolls toll. 


* * * Color Combinations for 1941 
licenses show little change from 
previous years. In 16 of 27 eastern 
states, black is still the choice for 
numerals or backgrounds. Alumi- 
num is growing in popularity, but 
some form of yellow is still the old 
standby in many cases. From New 
Brunswick, Canada, comes a really 
distinctive color combination— 
cream on coffee brown. We’ve heard 
that Bombay, India, goes in for 
scarlet on white. Do you recall any 
unusual license plates seen on 
travels here or abroad? If so, we’d 
like to hear from you. Just drop a 
card to Northrop Clarey, Standard 
Oil Company (N.J.), 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. 
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OR those who hold its fu- 
Pec in their hands, the story 
of their country’s past should live 
and breathe. History is what real 
people did, in real places, to make 
possible the freedom, the happi- 
ness and prosperity which we en- 
joy today. The places are still 
there, and many of them are not 
far away. You and your children 
can visit them. Not “‘some day”’ 
but now—this summer. 


Just a few delightful hours on a 
swift, comfortable, safe train and 


ASSOCIATION OF 


you too can be standing where 
the great of history stood before. 
In the very rooms where they 
lived. On fields where they died 
to give us the freedom we have 
never cherished more highly than 
we do today. 


Nowis the time to visit the places 
you’ve always wanted to see. And 
you can cover so much more 
ground, see so much more, save 
time and energy for sightseeing, 
if you go by rail. 


>. 
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Sa rhmevia ft 6 

Start from any place in the United 
States. Circle from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from North to South —with 
liberal stopovers for sightseeing—and 
back to where you started. All for $90 
railroad fare in coaches, $135 if you go 
Pullman (plus $45 for one or two 
passengers in a lower berth). 

SEE YOUR LOCAL TICKET AGENT 


AMERICAN RAILROADS wasnincron. o.c. 
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CONVOYS AND U-BOATGL............ P. 11 

The White House is finding out that an 
all-out British-aid program may have to 
go farther than the docks at New York, 
Boston and Halifax. The White House is 
wondering what good such a program 
serves if it founders in the Atlantic under 
the guns of surface raiders or under the 
torpedoes of submarines. Question then is 
how this nation, in co-operation with Brit- 
tain, can assure a safe transatlantic high- 
way for war materials. The question is 
answered in this article. Accurate informa- 
tion is given as to the actual mechanics 
of a master U.S. neutrality patrol. Signifi- 
cant issues which may arise are fully in- 
terpreted. 


OUR WAR “OFPFENSIVE’......0.002050+0 P. 13 

One day the headlines turn attention to 
U.S. seizures of Axis ships in American 
ports. The next day headlines blazon the 
news of the State Department demand 
that Italy recall her naval attaché. Day in 
and day out new developments strain the 
already-tenuous ties of U.S.-Axis relations. 
Just what does it all boil down to? What 
are the implications of these events? Here 
in one brief article are the essential points 
for readers to keep in mind when the word 
“war” is mentioned. 


CONGRESS LOOKS AT STRIKES...... P.14 
President Roosevelt’s policy of persua- 
sion and patience is facing a stern test in 
the task of curtailing work stoppages in 
vital defense industries. Congress, there- 
fore, is more than ever susceptible to pro- 
posals for legislative restrictions. Four 
plans already are engaging the lawmakers’ 
attention. Here is a concise summary of 
what those plans would do . . . how they 
would affect labor and management. 


SCRUTINIZING DEFENSE .............. Pr. 15 

Congress has given Senator Truman and 
Representatives Vinson and May the go- 
ahead signal for investigations of the de- 
fense contracts picture. The inquisitorial 
spotlight probably will highlight the con- 
centration of contracts in certain areas. 
Involved also will be the stepped-up costs 
of many of the cantonments. Find out how 
these problems tie in with the whole de- 
fense program. 


RIVAERY DO TINE AUR. ....ccccscsiisccssccs P. tr 

Transoceanic air service policies for 
years to come are now at stake. Washing- 
ton..is_ being called upon. to. provide the 
answer and the cash: Both Congress -and 
the President are taking a hand in decid- 
ing-who. shall _provide.service across the vi- 
tal.transatlantic air lanes. See just what 
the pros and cons are of the argument over 
commercial air subsidies. 
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iin the NEWS 


‘THE BRIDGE OF SHIPS”.............0004 P.. 22 
Can America build the greatest mer- 
chant fleet in the world in time to thwart 
Axis policies? Exactly how many tons of 
merchantmen now sail under the Stars and 
Stripes? How many tons will there be when 
the present emergency program is com- 
pleted? How far does this program go in 
meeting the defense requirements of the 
democracies? These are questions which 
are answered fully in the article which ac- 
companies this week’s Pictogram. 


POWER FOR MEDIATORS?............ P. 28 


Strike-bound defense plants have raised 
the issue as to whether or not the new De- 
fense Mediation Board is powerful enough 
to meet the urgency of the situation. As set 
up, it can only suggest—it cannot compel 
acceptance of its findings. To industrialists, 
union officers and labor-minded Congress- 
men, The United States News directed this 
question: “Should the Defense Mediation 
Board have power to enforce its conclu- 
sions in labor disputes?” The answers 
received make timely and _ interesting 
reading. 


REFORM ERA BLUEPRINT................ P. Se 

One million dollars, three years of inves- 
tigation, millions of words of published 
testimony have given the nation an idea 
of what can be done to correct the ups and 
downs of business . . . how to restrict con- 
centration of economic power. This week’s 
Newsgram presents the complete story of 
the investigation, reveals the most funda- 
mental findings, the most significant con- 
clusions set forth by Senator O’Mahoney 
and his colleagues. 


MEN OF GOOD WILL... cescrcsssessenss P. 44 

Yugoslavia’s Minister Fotitch and United 
States Minister Lane become the People 
of the Week by virtue of the fast-moving 
and spectacular developments in the Bal- 
kans. Theirs is a dramatic story of di- 
plomacy in 1941. 
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IMPORTANT THAN MEN AND MACHINES 





TO 








AMERICA RIGHT NOW ARE “M IN U T k . ! 





N. AMOUNT of mechanized might . . . no great army however well trained and 
equipped . . . can regain the minute that is lost. 

In its all-out race against time, America must have instant, accurate, unfailing 
communications. Telephone, cable, radio, air mail—all are absolutely essential. 
And yet, in days when international destinies are shifting with each passing hour, 
these alone are not enough. ' 


The ability of some one in Washington today, to meet some one in Europe 





tomorrow, is a vital necessity. 





To bring Europe and the United States precious hours closer together, 
American Export Airlines is rushing the completion of great, four-engined flying 
boats. These giant planes will inaugurate the first non-stop, transatlantic, 
commercial flying service — eliminating intermediate stops, thereby insuring 
dependable, regular, time-saving crossings. 


These ships are being built by Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft, Division of the 
United Aircraft Corporation, at Stratford, Connecticut, under the personal 
supervision of Igor Sikorsky, internationally famous aviation figure. 


Mr. Sikorsky says: 


ee 

I firmly believe that this fleet of huge transoceanic flying boats 
represents the latest word in air transports. They combine long flying range 
with high operating speed. They will carry an outstanding pay-load non- 
stop across the Atlantic. They will have living and sleeping quarters, for 
passengers and crew, that have not been equaled in any land or sea plane. 


“These ships, with full pay-load of passengers, luggage, mail and all 
necessary equipment, will be able to cross the Atlantic non-stop—and will 
maintain this non-stop service between the United States and Europe. The 
elimination of intermediate landings will greatly contribute to the regularity 
and speed of the service, because the ships will be freed from delays caused 
by weather and other circumstances incidental to intermediate stops. 


“I am convinced that these fast, flying boats, which we are building, 
will open a new page in the history of travel between America and Europe.” 


To help this nation meet the emergency of this hour... to place into the 
Atlantic air lanes a service that will help build this nation in the greater commerce 


of a peaceful tomorrow . . . these are the objectives of American Export Airlines. 





American Export Airlines, Ine. 
25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





NEW CHEVROLET TRUCKS 


174 FOOT-POUNDS TORQUE 


90-Horsepower Standard Engine 


192 FOOT-POUNDS TORQUE 


93-Horsepower Heavy Duty “Load-Master” 


Engine (Available at extra cost on Heavy Duty trucks) 


These new Chevrolet trucks are 


the most modern, most comfort- 
able, most popular low-priced 
trucks you can buy. 


of all low: priced 
trucks 


OUT-PULL---OUT-VALUE---OUT-SELL 
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New SG Vala 


Strike situation will remain unsettled--even dangerous=--until Roosevelt 
acts; until the Government's attitude is made more clear. 

Reasons why are several..eee. 

Labor leaders will try to make hay while the sun of rising employment 
shines; will keep on using strikes to build up union membership. 

Rival unions will fight among themselves for members. 

Labor Board will continue to encourage strikes by virtually guaranteeing 
strikers that they will get their jobs back, win or lose. 

Workers will accept the President's failure to back up Knudsen-Knox as a 
Sign of tolerance toward strikes, as a signal of Government inaction. 

Some employers will see in strike disturbances a means of stirring public 
sentiment to demand drastic curbs on labor's power. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

















Chances are that union leaders will underestimate the strength of public 
sentiment against strikes; that they will overplay their hands. 

Tendency is to take White House inaction as complacency. But: It's the 
President's technique to give plenty of rope, to let situations ripen, then to 
act. Action, if and when it comes, is to center on limiting the right to strike. 

Antistrike actions getting White House attention are: 

1. A presidential appeal to workers to make more use of Government machin- 
ery to get what they want; to make less use of strikes. 

If that failsS.ceccce 

2. A change in mediation machinery to require that unions give notice before 
striking; that Government be given a chance to compose differences. 

3. A denial to striking workers of all labor law protection; dn insistence 
that legal remedies be exhausted before strikes occur. 

4. A tightening of laws for draft of both industrial plant and industrial 
labor in case of failure to co-operate with Government; a use of compulsion to end 
the arguments that are tying up much production for defense. 

Any move for action must stem from the White House. The reason: Congress 
is wary of strike controls; is not inclined to take the initiative in offending 
workers. Also: Roosevelt wants to keep the whip hand; wants to work out this 
situation in his own way. 

















Trend is irresistibly toward naval protection for shipping in Western 
Hemisphere waters; toward a modified use of convoy to cut down ships losses. 

Reasons why: (1) Lend-lease otherwise is thwarted as cargoes are lost; (2) 
U. S. shipbuilding efforts are inadequate to replace more than a small fraction 
of present losses; (3) British Navy is inadequate alone to provide protection re- 
quired; (4) U. S. Atlantic Fleet is available and ready to assure freedom of West- 
ern Hemisphere seas; (5) use of the long route to the Mediterranean by way of the 
Cape of Good Hope and the Red Sea will not relieve the strain on shipping, owing 








(over) 





















NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


to the tremendous difference in distances--12,700 miles against 3,000 miles. 

This means: (1) Eventual action to put that fleet to work (see page 11); (2) 
co-operation with the British in policing a safe Atlantic route; (3) a possible 
clash with German submarines and surface raiders in Western Hemisphere waters; 
(4) use of the long Red Sea route to supply the Balkans. 





More and more evident is to be this official view...... 

Hitler will avoid outright war with U. S., despite the provocation. 

Also evident is this view...... 

U. S. can and will do whatever is necessary to help England, yet without 
actual declaration of war. 

Reasons for these views are the following...... 

War against U. S. would mean for Hitler: a new and powerful enemy committed 
to his defeat; a blasting of the whole submarine blockade through full use of 
U. S. Navy and air forces; an appearance of American forces in Africa and in the 
Balkans to tilt the balance; a new encouragement to conquered peoples to engage 
in sabotage and a new blow to German morale. Only advantages to Hitler of war 
would be a chance to draw in Japan; a chance to carry on more sabotage in U. S. 

War against Hitler would mean for U. S.: a probable sudden end to strikes; 
a speed-up in war production; a tendency toward unity to displace present dis- 
unity; a greater readiness on part of industry and labor and taxpayers to make 
extra effort and to accept saciifices. But: Disadvantages would appear in loss 
of American lives, in development of a closely regulated war economy. 

It's on this basis that Roosevelt expects Hitler to choose retaliations 
"short of war." 

















Strange as it may seem...... 

The U. S. now is facing a tight situation in food; is beginning to worry 
about inadequate supplies to meet both American and British demands. 

Not that there won't be enough wheat for bread. There will be too much of 
that. But: There may not be enough pork and beef, enough butter and cheese and 
milk to meet all demands at "fair" prices. 

As a result: U. S. Government is to enter the market to buy pork products 
and dairy products in an effort to boost prices to a "fair" level. The purpose: 
To encourage farmers to produce more; to draw corn out of storage for use in feed- 
ing more livestock and more dairy cattle. Products bought will then be avail- 
able for shipment to England; for distribution to low-income groups at home. 

Today's problem is to get more production of the right farm products; not to 
cut down on production, except in wheat and cotton. 














Operation of lend-lease is to have a growing effect on American policies. 
Effort to expand farm production is one effect. Another is seen in new 
shipbuilding program. A third is to be found in a vast new industrial effort that 

must be made to fulfill promises to friendly nations at war. 
Big problem is how to meet growing demands for war materials. 





As a result of shifting fortunes of war...... 

Hitler's whole timetable is badly upset; is likely to be shattered if a real 
fight flares in the Balkans. 

Mussolini's Italy is faced with both military and economic collapse; is 
held together only with German control and support. 

Matsuoka's dream of great conquests for Japan is on or near the rocks. 

England's conquests in Libya are to be sacrificed in part to permit use of 
troops in the Balkans. 
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AMERICAS MOST IMITATED MOTOR CAR 





Daringly different in length and design, 
the seven-foot front fender is, deservedly, 
one of the most admired new style notes 
introduced on the new Sixty Special. 


You’Li FIND IT worthwhile to study this page even 
if you do not intend to buy an automobile now. 
For here is the car of the future. 


Here is the styling that others will copy. Here are 
the comfort, handling ease and luxury that will 
serve, for years, as models for the industry. You 
can count on that—for the Sixty Special has been 
America’s most imitated car since the first one 
changed the course of automotive design. 


This year, however, you can get its smart dis- 
tinction nowhere else. Cadillac and Fleetwood 
leadership is amply evident in such departures as 
the ultra-long front fender . . . the adroit fusion 
of fine leather and rich fabrics in the wide interior 

and the matchless combination of Hydra- 
Matic Drive—now optional on all Cadillacs—with 
Cadillac’s most powerful V-8 engine. 


But words and pictures can’t tell the story. This 
car must be seen to be appreciated. Visit your 
Cadillac dealer and view tomorrow’s motor car. 


GADILLAG- FLEETWOOD fie ofeaiel 


Four years ago, the Sixty Special intro- 
duced the “Torpedo” styling so much 
copied today. Here is the next step in 
motor car design—the new ultra-stream- 


lined Cadillac-Fleetwood Sixty Special. 
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A GENERAL MOTORS VALU 
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The March of the News — 









New Labor Troubles and Proposed Cures . . . More Price Controls .. . 


Lend-Lease Machinery at Work . . . Easing Limitations on Crops 


Strikes. Public attention was focused on 
labor rather than war and defense during 
the week as Government officials searched 
for a formula to end strikes. 

President Roosevelt acknowledged the 
gravity of the situation; asked for a little 
more public patience to give the new 
Mediation Board a chance to prove itself. 


* * * 


Antistrike laws. Less moderate than 
the President were members of Congress. 
After discussing antistrike legislation at 
length, the House voted 324 to 1 to au- 
thorize its Military and Naval Affairs 
Committees to investigate the defense pro- 
gram. (Page 15.) Most persuasive in- 
fluence on the vote was the fact that 
strikes affected vital industries. 


* * 


Electrical equipment. Hardest strike 
situation to crack remained the Allis- 
Chalmers dispute in Milwaukee, which 
was holding up generators and turbines 
for vital defense projects. The President 
described this strike as the only “serious” 
situation in the country. (Page 36.) 


- = © 


Coal. The continual struggle between soft 
coal operators and miners was marked by 
a shutdown as John L. Lewis and company 
representatives debated over future wage 
and hour policies. United Mine Workers 
rejected Mediation Board services. 


* * x 


Automobiles. Violence flared at Ford’s 
giant River Rouge plant as CIO picket 
lines were organized. The dispute rendered 
80,000 men idle, stopped work on $154,- 
000,000 worth of defense orders and sent 
disputants to court for injunctions. 


& * * 


Shipbuilding. First steps under lend- 
lease policies were revealed by the Presi- 
dent to include $1,580,000,000 worth of 
war materials. Included in the sum is 
$500,000,000 for construction of 212 new 
merchant ships. Remainder goes to pay for 
raw materials and food. 


* * * 


Ships. Next to strikes, the Government 
paid most attention to ships. 

The U.S. Coast Guard, acting on 
Treasury orders, seized 66 German, Italian 
and Danish ships tied up in American 
ports. Sabotage was given as the reason 
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for the seizure. Germany and Italy were 
quick to protest; had their protests as 
quickly rejected. Italy’s naval attache in 
Washington was asked to leave the coun- 
try. (Page 13.) 

General opinion prevailed that ways 
soon would be found to press these vessels 
into service for aid to Britain. Mean- 
while Germans burned or scuttled nine 
vessels in South American ports, lost con- 
trol of the Lufthansa airline to Peru. 


* * * 


Airplanes. British-aid program now calls 
for 15,000 American planes by July, 1942. 
Current estimates of plane construction 
place output at between 1,250 and 1,300 
planes a month, close to Germany’s 
estimated present monthly production of 
1,600. British-American plane production 
now is said to be almost on a par with 
German output, which is reported to have 
dropped because of material shortages. 


* * * 


Money weapons. Evidence increased 
that the United States is playing a delicate 
game of economic warfare, using money 
as weapons. Yugoslavia’s $50,000,000 in 
this country was “frozen” by Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau a week ago; is 
to be “thawed” if the anti-Axis coup d’etat 
remains in effect. 

Statistics reveal that, in the dollar fight, 
the Axis has numerical advantage. Amer- 
ican assets in Germany are valued at 
$432,000,000, against $106,000,000 of Nazi 
funds here. Italy’s $52,000,000 in America 
is less than half the $106,000,000 that 
Americans hold in Italy. 


* * * 


Price controls. Government attempts to 
check upward trends in prices for key 
materials continued. A $20 ceiling was 
clamped on iron and steel scrap; soft coal 
prices were frozen at March 28 levels for 
the duration of union negotiations. 


* * * 


Farm crops. Production controls on corn 
were removed by Agriculture Secretary 
Wickard as Government plans proceeded 
not only to arm, but to feed embattled 
democracies. Agriculture officials also an- 
nounced plans to swell output of hogs, 
poultry, and dairy products, protect farm 
incomes by supporting prices. 

Further aid to farmers was promised by 
the Senate, which passed a record-breaking 
farm bill of $2,000,000,000. Parity pay- 


ments were upped to $450,000,000 from 
$212,000,000 voted by the House. 


* * * 


Coffee and sugar. Wholesale price 
rises for coffee and sugar were declared to 
be unjustified by Defense Consumer Com- 
missioner Harriet Elliott. Said she: Ample 
stocks are on hand for current needs; fu- 
ture supplies will be assured by the Mari- 
time Commission. 


* & 


Defense production. Evidence of ris- 
ing defense activity was seen in the fact 
that freight traffic is enjoying its best year 
since 1930; that construction contracts 
awarded in March totaled $452,000,000— 
third highest month on record. 


* + 


Taxes. After closing its books for March, 
the Treasury found that tax collections 
for the month reached an all-time high of 
$1,207,512,891. 

This total, however, is viewed as only 
the beginning of heavy collections. Even 
now Treasury experts and Congressmen 
are studying plans to increase revenue by 
more than $1,500,000,000 next year. 


* * *~ 


Business regulation. Senator O’Ma- 
honey’s Temporary National Economic 
Committee submitted its final report, the 
result of a three-year investigation of U.S. 
business. 

Principal recommendations: _ stronger 
and tighter antitrust laws; looser patent 
laws; federal charters for corporations. 
Chief purpose: to curb the tendency of 
business to combine into larger and larger 
units. (Page 32.) 


. & © 


Latin-American trade. A “favorable” 
U.S. trade balance with Latin America 
caused headaches among officials. In 1940, 
this country sold Latin-American nations 
$726,800,000 worth of goods; paid only 
$620,100,000 for their products. 

Commerce Department described Latin 
America as this country’s “problem child” 
of trade, noted that, unless U.S. citizens 
buy more than they sell, the problem will 
grow. 


¥ * * 


(On pages referred to in parentheses 
above will be found more extended treat- 
ment of the topics mentioned.) 
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HELPING 


Safeguacd 


A FOOD VITAL TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 


y 2 ° 4 


IT HAS been said: “The nation’s first line of defense 
is the health of its people.” 

The Sealtest System of Laboratory Protection con- 
tributes to the nation’s health by helping safeguard the 
purity and quality of those vital foods—milk and other 
dairy products—in areas served by Sealtest companies. 

In affiliated dairy and ice cream plants—through- 
out America—are Sealtest “‘Men in White’— 
checking, testing and supervising the products that 










carry the Sealtest Symbol. Their knowledge and 
experience are united in this one closely-knit organi- 
zation. Their efforts are rigidly checked through 
one headquarters. The System is led by one of 
America’s top scientists. 

This added care costs you nothing. So why not 
let the Sealtest Symbol be your guide in buying milk, 
ice cream and other dairy products so vital to your 
own family’s health? 


SEALTEST, INC. AND ITS MEMBER COMPANIES ARE SUBSIDIARIES OF NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORPORATION 








Both can thank Truck Taxes for 
Americas magnificent highways! 
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THE PLAN FOR CONVOYS 


How U.S., Britain Would Police a Safe Highway Across the Atlantic 


American warships, planes 
would guard shipping in 
Western Hemisphere waters 


The plan for policing a safe highway 
across the Atlantic to England is fast tak- 
ing shape here. This plan, as now project- 
ed, is likely to involve work for the United 
States Navy and for its air force. 

In a technical sense, the action now like- 
ly to be taken is not strictly that of con- 
voy. Rather, it is an extension of the use 
of this nation’s present neutrality patrol, 
co-ordinated more closely with the British 
system of convoy. 

The premise upon which the present 
plan rests is this: 

Freedom of the seas and freedom of 
commerce on the seas, within the limits of 
the Western Hemisphere, must be main- 
tained by the United States. This nation, 
by its Neutrality Act, waived for the pres- 
ent but did not yield her traditional right 
under international law—enforced even at 
the cost of war over a period of 150 years 
—to enjoy freedom for her trade on all of 
the seas of the world. However, the U.S. 
did not modify at all the exercise of her 
rights within this hemisphere. 

That raises a question of where the 
Western Hemisphere begins and ends. 

As defined by high officials of this Gov- 
ernment, the hemisphere on the ‘Atlantic 
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side extends to a line midway between 


- Africa and South America at the nearest 


point of approach between those two con- 
tinents. This line carries northward to a 
point not far west of Iceland. 

The United States intends to protect 
commerce within that area. Its neutrality 
patrol is designed today to provide this 
protection. The patrol’s effectiveness, how- 
ever, has been reduced by a scattering of 
its efforts instead of a concentration upon 
a particular job. As a result, Nazi subma- 
rines and surface raiders have attacked 
ships in Western Hemisphere waters. 

The remedy now planned is understood 
to be this: 

First, to channel shipping over a far 
northern route in the Atlantic. This would 
increase the distance that any submarine 
would have to travel to reach its prey. 
Also, owing to icebergs, it would increase 
the natural hazards that face the relative- 
ly blind underwater boats. 

Second, to center the main effort of the 
American neutrality patrol on policing the 
route to Halifax, and from Halifax to 
Greenland and from Greenland to the 
eastern border of the Western Hemisphere. 
This patrol would consist not only of war- 
ships, but of many airplanes as well. Air- 
craft, maintaining constant vigil, are best 
able to spot submarines or cruisers. 

Third, to expect the British to afford 
protection for shipping from Iceland to 


Scotland and England. Canadian troops 
now occupy Iceland. Canada’s aircraft 
could operate on patrol out of that point 
and her patrol craft and British craft could 
carry on over the last leg of the route. 

All in .all, this means that the United 
States would guard Western Hemisphere 
waters over approximately 2,600 miles of 
the far northern route and Britain would 
guard the last 900 miles, which are the 
most dangerous. Distance traveled would 
be about 500 miles greater than the Great 
Circle Route, but this is to be compensated 
for by the increased effectiveness of patrol 
operations based upon Nova Scotia, New- 
foundland, Greenland and Iceland. 

The American plan of action is not re- 
ferred to formally as convoy. 

Instead: This Government simply is to 
let it be known that the waters of this 
hemisphere will be kept free of marauders 
that interfere with commerce. To insure 
this freedom, patrols must be maintained. 
If an air patrol spots a submarine or a 
surface raider and so informs the ships en- 
gaged in patrolling the surface of the 
sea, those ships will endeavor to prevent 
these craft from violating the neutrality 
of Western Hemisphere waters. 

It is possible that submarines and raid- 
ers will challenge the American neutrality 
patrol. In that case the responsibility 
would be on the other side. It is highly 
improbable that any combination of Ger- 
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man raiders could expect to challenge the 
supremacy of American naval vessels and 
American aircraft within this hemisphere. 
Such raiders might sink American ships, 
but in that event they could expect to be 
sunk in turn. Whether a shooting incident 
would really mean war is a matter upon 
which opinions differ in official quarters. 

The problem of assuring that American 
supplies are carried safely through the 
waters of this hemisphere is receiving the 
bulk of President Roosevelt’s attention. 

Mr. Roosevelt prides himself upon his 
resourcefulness in dealing with naval prob- 
lems. It was his idea of a North Sea mine 
barrage that did as much as anything else 
to meet the submarine problem of the last 
war. It may be that the planned adapta- 
tion of his idea for a neutrality patrol may 
go far to solve the submarine problem of 
this war. Much will depend, however, upon 
the British ability to protect shipping in 
the last stretch across the Atlantic and to 
keep in operation the facilities that are 
needed to load and unload ships. Every 
advantage in the air and at sea will be with 
the British forces in this struggle against 
the German attackers. 

The President obviously has reached two 
decisions. Those decisions are: 

1. There is no reason to make a national 
effort to produce war goods for British use 
unless those goods are delivered. 

2. To get delivery, it is far better to as- 
sure safety of merchant ships by providing 
them with adequate protection than it is to 
try to build merchant ships faster than the 
Germans can sink them. 

Out of these two decisions flows an- 
other. It is that more is to be gained by 
using materials and labor to rush con- 
struction of warships that can _ protect 
merchant ships than it is to rush the con- 
struction of very large numbers of mer- 
chant ships that will be sunk unless ade- 
quately protected. 

Consequently: The American shipbuild- 
ing program to date is centered very large- 
ly on construction of naval vessels and 
only incidentally on the building of mer- 
chant vessels for British or American use. 

During the last war, construction of 
merchant ships in the U.S. looked like this: 
In 821,000 tons 
Be Pe iniisccensrsnasicosiudaieisevcandl 2,602,000 tons 
In 3,580,000 tons 
8 2,349,000 tons 

Here was a total of 9,352,000 tons of new 
ships built to answer the menace of sub- 
marines. This, in reality, was a bridge of 
ships across the Atlantic. 

Now the construction of merchant ves- 
sels in American yards looks like this: 

In 1939 171,000 tons 
349,000 tons 
ere 4,541,000 tons 
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Here will be a total of 5,061,000 tons of 
shipping in four years. The first ships for 
Britain, under the President’s emergency 
building program, will be delivered in Jan- 
uary or February of next year. The new 
building program announced by the Presi- 
dent at this time will require months of 
preparation and will be unable to produce 
actual ships for many months. This pro- 
gram calls for 212 more ships to be built 
on new ways to be available before Ger- 
man sinkings can choke the British effort. 

But: The Germans, in March, sank 
ships at the rate of nearly 100,000 tons 
each week. They have sunk, since the 
start of the war, more than 6,000,000 tons 
of shipping. In addition, the Germans 
have damaged by air attack a very large 
additional tonnage. British are building 
new ships at a rate under 1,000,000 tons a 
year and the United States is building at a 
rate no greater than that, if as great. 

The demand for shipping space far ex- 
ceeds the supply. Yet the supply is declin- 
ing much faster than new ships are being 
built. The 300,000 tons of German-Italian- 
Danish ships seized in American harbors, 
if now acquired by forfeiture, would re- 
place only three weeks’ supply of German 
sinkings. 

This means: Either there must now be a 
vast effort to turn out merchant ships at 
a rate and with a speed never before ap- 
proached, or some way must be found to 
cut down the losses of shipping from air 
and submarine attack. 

Planning here points to the second alter- 
native. 

As officials see it, to emphasize merchant 
ship construction and to de-emphasize 


protection of merchant shipping is to ac- 
cept a policy that involves loss not only 
of ships, but of cargoes. Every lost cargo 
represents lost effort on the part of Ameri- 
can workers and lost American resources. 
Every cargo saved, on the other hand, 
strengthens the British and brings nearer 
the time when the war can be brought to 
a successful end. 

To save cargoes, however, requires some 
naval action. The American Atlantic Fleet 
today is at work, but is patrolling areas 
remote from the scene of submarine and 
surface raider activity. A simple shift in 
the field of operations of this neutrality 
patrol, as officials explain it, would increase 
the effectiveness of that patrol immeas- 
urably. 

The United States already has entered 
into defense arrangements with Canada. 
This country already has conducted a neu- 
trality patrol in parts of the Atlantic and 
that patrol has been accepted by other 
nations of this hemisphere. 

Now: The arrangements and the plans 
made in earlier periods are available for 
use in the serious task of protecting the 
neutrality of Western Hemisphere waters. 
This protection is to involve the use of 
naval and air forces and is to involve some 
risk. Hitler anticipated Mr. Roosevelt by 
extending the announced area of his 
blockade deep into hemisphere waters— 
within three miles of Greenland. The Hit- 
ler move is accepted by high officials here 
as a challenge that cannot be ignored in 
making for protection of merchant vessels 
against attack in that part of the ocean 
which the United States claims is her spe- 
cial province. 


—Wide World 


ONE SPONSOR PLUS ONE CHAMPAGNE BOTTLE EQUALS ONE WARSHIP DEBUT 
FDR‘s strategy: Merchantman’‘s best friend . . . man o’ war 
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OUR “WAR WITHOUT SHOOTING’ 


Why U.S. Believes Its Blows at Nazis Will Not Lead to Open Conflict 


New steps contemplated 
to aid Britain and keep 
the initiative against Axis 


President Roosevelt is taking the initia- 
tive away from Adolf Hitler through 
positive and direct action. Seizure of the 
German, Italian and Danish ships in 
American ports to prevent their destruc- 
tion or scuttling is one action of this kind. 
Another is this Government’s encourage- 
ment of Yugoslavia to resist Hitler. A 
third is the demand for recall of the Italian 
naval attache in Washington, Admiral 
Alberto Lais, on the ground that he 
ordered the Italian seamen to damage 
their ships. 

Not since 1915, when the United States 
demanded that Germany recall Captain 
Boy-Ed, has this Government asked the 
removal of a foreign diplomat. Not since 
the World War has this Government seized 
ships belonging to other nations. And not 
in many years has the United States 
actively stirred up one country to fight 
against another, as in the case of Yugo- 
slavia. 

All these moves are causing many people 
to say that the United States is already in 
the war, or is about to get into it. They 
see this Government landing vigorous 
blows on the Nazi chin. The Nazis in 
retaliation are arresting Americans who 
reside in Germany. But the top men in 
this Government are convinced that Ger- 
many will avoid doing anything that will 
get the United States fully into the war. 


New Blows We Might Deal 


President Roosevelt now is considering 
further moves that still will be short of 
war of the “shooting” kind. Here are some 
of the steps which are being urged upon 
him and which can be taken if the Presi- 
dent decides that circumstances warrant: 

1. Requisition the vessels already seized 
and sell them to Britain or some allied 
country. The Government then might find 
ways to acquire 131 vessels belonging to 
other nations involved in the war. These 
now are idle in United States ports. 

2. Carry out a far-reaching program of 
economic warfare, as suggested by the 
British. Such a program might involve the 
“freezing” of German and Italian funds in 
this country, the buying up of foreign raw 
materials which might otherwise get to 
Germany, embargoes on American mate- 
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rials going to Axis countries, and preven- 
tion of use of American ports by ships 
loaded with cargoes for the Axis. 

3. Round up all German and Italian 
spies and secret agents in the United 
States and confine them in internment 
camps. Up to now, the policy of the 
Government has been to keep watch on 
such agents, but not to arrest them. 

4. Break off diplomatic relations with 
Germany and Italy. It is argued that this 
country would be little handicapped by 
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lack of representation in Gerriany and 
Italy, since American officials are not per- 
mitted to travel freely there. German and 
Italian officials in this country, on the 
other hand, have been accused of active 
espionage and sabotage. 

In years past, such actions as seizure of 
ships, breaking off of diplomatic relations, 
and wholesale arrest of foreign agents 
would have been regarded as acts of war 
or reasons for war. But standards of war 
no longer are what they were. 

This country took a position of neutrali- 
ty when the present war began. Technical- 
ly, it is still neutral. Yet the 19 months 
that have elapsed since have brought one 
step after another away from old-fashioned 
neutrality. 

In October, 1939, only a few weeks after 


the war began, the United States amended 
its Neutrality Act to permit belligerent 
governments to buy war materials here 
on a cash-and-carry basis. That step was 
definitely intended to help Britain and 
France, even though they were not named 
in the bill passed by Congress. 

In June, 1940, this country went a step 
further. Rifles, planes and other war sup- 
plies held by the American Army and 
Navy were transferred to Britain. The 
acknowledged aim was to prevent Ger- 
many from overrunning England. 

In September, 1940, the United States 
transferred 50 destroyers to Britain for 
bases in the Western Hemisphere. The de- 
stroyers were transferred to England with 
the purpose of preventing German sub- 
marines from cutting off British supplies. 

In March, 1941, Congress passed the 
Lend-Lease Bill, making this country the 
arsenal of democracy and empowering 
President Roosevelt to send military sup- 
plies to any country anywhere resisting 
the Axis. 

All these steps away from complete neu- 
trality have not yet involved this country 
in a “shooting” war. But tension is mount- 
ing and warlike incidents like the ship 
seizure are occurring more and more fre- 
quently. 


The Danger in Convoys 

Dangers of getting into war were stressed 
by Senator Tobey (Rep.), of New Hamp- 
shire, last week in a speech on the floor of 
the Senate in which he opposed Navy con- 
voying of ships through the war zones. He 
declared that President Roosevelt had said 
that convoys would mean shooting and 
that shooting would mean war. 

Now the talk in official circles in Wash- 
ington is that even a little shooting would 
not necessarily involve the country in war 
in the old-fashioned sense. The opinion is 
widely expressed that nowadays every 
country fights as much or as little as its 
own self-interest dictates. It is being said 
that the United States can play this game 
as effectively as Germany or any other 
country. 

President Roosevelt’s opinion is that an 
active policy rather than a passive one 
involves the least risks for the United 
States. Through such a policy he hopes to 
keep Hitler on the defensive and still keep 
the shooting to a minimum. That is the 
reasoning behind the further steps now 
being planned. 
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The Trend in Congress 
On Labor Tie-Ups 


Four Plans for Legislation to Restrict Strikes at Defense Plants 


Growing movement toward 
tighter controls where 
stoppages are threatened 


Government appears to be losing the 
first round in its showdown with the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations—the 
CIO. President Roosevelt’s policy of per- 
suasion and patience was insufficient to 
avert a tie-up of 85 per cent of the nation’s 
soft coal mines, or the shutdown of the 
country’s largest factory—Ford’s River 
Rouge plant. An appeal to the patriotism 
of CIO leaders at Milwaukee, where work 
on urgently needed defense materials has 
been at a standstill for 10 weeks, failed 
to end the Allis-Chalmers strike. Men who 
responded to the appeal were stoned. 

As a result: Conviction is growing in 
Congress that administrative officers of 
Government should be granted new au- 
thority to punish men who leave their jobs, 
or to take over plants where the managers 
refuse moderate union demands. Even 
the Senate, heretofore reluctant to tackle 
the strike problem, is aroused. 


A Test for Mediation Board 


One fact is admitted, however. Con- 
gress alone cannot stop strikes. Repre- 
sentative Sumners, chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee, says that strikes 
cannot be prevented by an act of Congress. 
He explains: Congress can do only 10 
per cent of the job; the other 90 per cent 
is up to administrative officials whose duty 
is to enforce the law His meaning: 
Strikes will not be stopped until the Pres- 
ident takes a more determined stand. 

Some members of Congress believe the 
President may take this action soon. The 
timing will depend on the success of the 
new National Defense Mediation Board 
in the days immediately ahead. It is now 
a foregone conclusion that a request for 
legislation to discourage strikes would be 
speedily fulfilled by Congress. 

Many proposals to increase the Govern- 
ment’s authority over labor unions and 
management already are being consid- 
ered in the House. Generally the propos- 
als fall under four categories: 

1. Amendment of the Selective Service 
Act to provide for conscription of all men 
and women, some to be assigned to mili- 
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tary service and others to civilian em- 
ployment where needed. Such a law would 
apply to managers and owners as well as 
employes. Under such a statute a strike 
would be an act of mutiny or desertion 
and severe discipline could be meted out 
to strikers or to management where com- 
pany policies are found to have provoked 
a stoppage. 

2. Adaptation of the Government’s ex- 
perience in regulating management-union 
relations in the railroad industry, with a 
30-day cooling-off period, mediation, and 
arbitration where mediation fails. Under 
such a law, strikes would be illegal if they 





—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE SUMNERS 
Congress alone cannot stop strikes 


occurred before the mediation and arbi- 
tration process was exhausted. Under this 
proposal, the status quo would be main- 
tained with regard to the closed shop. 
Thus, companies now operating under a 
closed shop would continue so, but none 
would be allowed to grant the all-union 
shop if that principle is not now in effect. 

3. Reorganization of the United States 
Conciliation Service to give this branch of 
the Labor Department authority to medi- 
ate any dispute that is not settled volun- 
tarily. This proposal would abolish the 


new Defense Mediation Board and return 
to the Conciliation Service all mediation 
duties. Such a law would provide for a 
cooling-off period and would cloak the Con- 
ciliation Service with power to hold hear- 
ings and render decisions on the responsi- 
bility for any dispute. Supporters of this 
proposal assert: that the Defense Media- 
tion Board is so lacking in authority as to 
make its efforts futile. 

+. Amendment of the National Labor 
Relations Act to withdraw from employes 
who stop work on defense projects the 
protections which the Wagner Act gives 
them. Proponents of this proposal argue 
that the law as now written places the 
Government in the position of encourag- 
ing stoppages by insuring ultimate reten- 
tion of their jobs while workers are on 
strike so that they risk little by striking. 

Would these proposals work? Labor au- 
thorities within the Government believe 
that at least they would prevent the re- 
currence of such spectacular strikes as 
those of the Ford Motor Co., Bethlehem 
Steel, the Aluminum Company of America, 
Allis-Chalmers and International Harves- 
ter. Whether they also would result in 
maintaining high production rates in fac- 
tories where disputes exist between man- 
agement and unions is less certain. 

Some officials now are recalling the ex- 
perience of the British Government during 
the last war. Then the British outlawed 
all strikes. Three men were convicted un- 
der this law, and the day they were sen- 
tenced 97,000 shipyard workers walked 
off their jobs in protest. 

This time, the British labor policy has 
been based on voluntary agreements be- 
tween representatives of labor and man- 
agement to submit all disputes to the de- 
cision of a national arbitration board. Un- 
like the Defense Mediation Board set up 
by the President, the British board has 
its decisions enforced by the Government. 
Even the British policy is not watertight. 
In December, 61 strikes were reported in 
Britain, and that country is at war. 

Question for this Government now is: 
How long a testing period shall the De- 
fense Mediation Board be given? Decision 
is in the hands of President Roosevelt. 
Few believe that the President will yield 
to the demand for more forceful policy 
until the Board has had a longer trial. 
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SCRUTINIZING DEFENSE SPENDING 


Investigations to 


Results are expected 
to serve as guide for 
greater outlays to come 


Committees of both the Senate and 
House are preparing to launch their first 
inquiry into the defense program. A de- 
tailed study is planned of the policy and 
methods used in placing the first $12,500,- 
000,000 of defense contracts. These find- 
ings are expected to influence the greater 
defense program now proposed. 

Questions that Senators and Representa- 
tives expect to answer through their in- 
vestigations are these: 

How are defense contractors select- 
ed and what types of contracts do 
they get? 

What policy guides the War and 
Navy Departments and the Office of 
Production Management in selecting 
defense sites? 

Are small business concerns being 
called upon to use their facilities for 
defense? 

What effect has the defense pro- 
gram had on the migration of labor? 

Have practices of management or 
labor in regard to prices, fees, and 
charges acted to increase defense 
costs? 

How is the defense program pro- 
gressing and who is benefiting from 
defense contracts? 

These questions and others will be asked 
for the Senate by a special committee 
headed by Senator Truman (Dem.), of 
Virginia; and for the House by Representa- 
tive May (Dem.), of Kentucky, chairman 
of the Military Affairs Committee, and 
Representative Vinson, (Dem.), of Georgia, 
chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee. 

Background. Behind forthcoming inves- 
tigations by Congress is the important 
fact that the defense program, contem- 
plating an eventual expenditure of around 
$40,000,000,000, was devised in haste and 
has been executed at quick time. In the 
dizzy pace of building an Army and a two- 
ocean Navy, in placing contracts and fill- 
ing orders, Congress has devoted most of 
its attention to appropriating and authoriz- 
ing the billions of dollars required to pay 
for the effort. 

Now Congress wants to know what the 
country is getting for its money. Investi- 
gating committees will seek to determine 
whether there is waste, and how much; 
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Determine Whether Costs Have Been Excessive 


whether the Government is receiving full 
dollar value for its outlays; whether the 
program can be speeded; whether industry 
and labor are acting with the necessary 
patriotism and promptness. Reasons for 
these questions are based on a number of 
defense facts. 

Contracts. Most salient fact about the 
defense program is that the bulk of con- 
tracts now placed has been concentrated 
in a few industrial centers, notably on the 
Pacific Coast, the Eastern Seaboard, and 
the Great Lakes region. It also is known 
that the bulk of the contracts has gone to 
a few large concerns. Fewer than 120 con- 
tractors are reported to have received 
more than 80 per cent of the first $11,000,- 
000,000 worth of contracts awarded. 


—Wide World 
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Another fact is that, in hastening the 
defense program, the Army and Navy 
have, in many instanves, departed from 
usual procedures in letting contracts by 
bids, and are negotiating contracts, either 
for lump sums or for cost-plus-fees. Of 
nearly $950,000,000 in Army construction 
contracts, for example, almost $550,000,000 
was negotiated on a fixed-fee basis. 

New plants. The defense program also 
has required the erection of almost $2,000,- 
000,000 worth of new plants. Before the 
present effort, the United States had no 


large-scale munitions industry. Today, 
however, the armaments industry rapidly 
is becoming the largest industry in the 
country, requiring hundreds of new plants. 

More than half the contracts for defense 
construction have been placed in the Great 
Lakes, the South Atlantic and the Pacific 
Coast regions, with more than $400,000,000 
going to the Great Lakes area. Approxi- 
mately $300,000,000 is being spent on 
construction in New England, New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

Plant locations thus are seen to corre- 
spond closely to areas wherein established 
factories already are busily engaged in 
filling defense orders. 

Costs. Another fact recently brought to 
light is that defense Gosts are exceeding 
estimates in many instances. One example 
of increasing costs is the Army cantonment 
program, shown on the map on the follow- 
ing page. 

In September, Congress provided $466,- 
000,000 to house the new draft Army. Last 
month, $338,000,000 was voted to com- 
plete the program. Thus, costs increased 
over estimates by almost 75 per cent. 

Rumors. This situation has given rise to 
many rumors of irregularity and inefficien- 
cy in handling the defense program. 

Representative Engel (Rep.), of Mich- 
igan, after conducting a one-man survey of 
Army camp construction, pointed to Camp 
Blanding, Florida, as an example of waste 
and inefficiency. He reported that the camp 
site, “40 per cent of which is below lake 
level, was not only unfortunate and ex- 
tremely expensive, but shows gross inef- 
ficiency and a total disregard for taxpay- 
ers’ interests.” 

As a result of the site selection, he 
added, unnecessarily heavy equipment had 
to be used, which cost $2,000,000 in rentals. 
In addition, Representative Engel charged 
that higher wage rates and overtime added 
$2,000,000 to labor costs, and that, by 
erecting buildings and tents before the 
land had been properly drained, another 
$10,000 was spent to remove 1,500 tents 
from the mud. 

Chairman May of the Eouse Military 
Affairs Committee has reported that his 
group already has uncovered a number of 
mistakes in the Army program. As a result 
of these inquiries, he said, fees paid for 
acquiring land for Army camp sites and 
plant sites have been reduced from 6% 
per cent to 34% per cent. 

Senator Truman has 


reported that 
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rumors are increasing that defense con- 
tracts are being awarded as a result of 
friendship between contractors and Govern- 
ment officials. Many construction con- 
tracts, he added, appear to have been 
awarded without regard to local contract- 
ing facilities. Reports also have come to 
the Senate that some OPM staff members 
are handling contracts that involve their 
own companies. 

Policies. Senator Truman also ques- 
tioned contract policies when he submitted 
his resolution for a Senate investigation. 

He told the Senate that surveys made 
in Kansas City and St. Louis areas re- 
vealed a number of small machine shops 
and small factories that could combine 
their facilities to perform defense work. 
Instead of defense contracts going to these 
small concerns, the Senator said, large 
concerns bought the tools and machinery 
and shipped them to centers already over- 
loaded with contracts. 

“This makes a double housing problem,” 
Senator Truman observed. “It leaves our 
cities with vacant properties which are 
rapidly depreciating in value and creates a 
condition at Norfolk, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Hartford, Conn., and Los Angeles where 
housing problems have to be met. It just 
doesn’t make sense. 

“The policy seems to be to make the 
big men bigger and let the little men go 


out of business or starve to death, and 
they don’t seem to care what becomes of 
these little fellows.” 

Mr. Truman compared the situation to 
the letting of defense contracts, asserting 
that it “is as bad or worse than the one 
with regard to the concentration of defense 
industries in a small area.” 

The Truman and the House committees 
also are expected to delve into the subject 
of subcontracting. Defense officials them- 
selves have disagreed in this program, with 
one group urging a “farming-out” process 
in the interests both of speed and improved 
distribution of defense work, and another 
group maintaining that contracts should 
go to firms best able to fulfill them. 

Purpose. Senator Truman also is inter- 
ested in the over-all effects of the defense 
program and expects to determine from his 
investigation whether the defense effort is 
dislocating unnecessarily the American 
business system. The committee thus will 
ask whether small businessmen are being 
squeezed out in the name of defense, and 
whether large enterprises are being made 
larger and more powerful. 

Approaching investigations also are ex- 
pected by Congressmen to have a healthy 
effect on the defense program simply be- 
cause of the light that will be cast upon it. 
Public airing of contract policies, Senator 
Truman said, in proposing an investiga- 
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tion, “will be a protection to the men who 
are responsible for the letting of these con- 
tracts and will also insure a more efficient 
carrying out of the contract itself.” 

Significance. The most important effect 
expected from approaching congressional 
investigations is the influence they will 
have on the future program. The first part 
of the defense program already has been 
plotted. Contracts have been awarded and 
orders are being filled. According to Sen- 
ator Truman’s estimates, approximately 
$16,500,000,000 has been appropriated or 
authorized. 

This figure, however, is expected to be 
only a prelude to the real effort. The Army 
already has been voted an additional 
$4,000,000,000, and, before many more 
weeks, plans will be completed to trans- 
late into arms the $7,000,000,000 for 
aid to Britain and other democracies. 
Reliable estimates are that even these 
sums will be exceeded before the defense 
effort ends. 

Such huge appropriations mean that 
American industry soon is to be loaded to 
capacity with defense orders; that manage. 
ment and labor must exert every effort to 
fill war demands. By examining the suc. 
cesses and failures of the past year, there- 
fore, Congress expects to clear the way for 
the most efficient production in the year 
ahead. 
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RIVALRY OF AIRLINES FOR 
WORLD TRADE ROUTES 


Pros and Cons of Issue Between Pan American and Export Lines 


The question of who shall provide serv- 
ice across the vital transatlantic air lanes 
is about to be decided by Congress. On 
one side are the supporters of Pan Ameri- 
can Airways, which has pioneered in over- 
seas air transportation service and now 
has routes to Europe, South America, 
Africa, China and New Zealand. On the 
other side are the supporters of American 
Export Airlines, Inc., which proposes serv- 
ice from New York to Lisbon—a route 
now being served by Pan American. 

Each airline is affiliated with a shipping 


company. Pan American Airways has a 
50 per cent interest in Pan American- 
Grace Lines, operating between this coun- 
try and Latin America. American Export 
Airlines is a subsidiary of American Ex- 
port Lines, Inc., normally operating be- 
tween this country and the Mediterranean. 

Each side is charging the other with 
seeking a monopoly—in one case, a world- 
wide monopoly of U.S. air service abroad, 
and, in the other, a monopoly of New 
York-Lisbon steamship and air service. 
Policies affecting transoceanic air serv- 


ice for years in the future are at stake. 

President Roosevelt is recommending 
that a subsidy of $800,000 be granted to 
the American Export Airlines for air mail 
service to start next November. Officials 
of the State, War, Navy and Post Office 
Departments and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board testified in favor of it. The Presi- 
dent’s proposal was turned down by the 
House, but later was approved by the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. 

Below are summarized the main argu- 
ments made by each side. 


THE CASE FOR PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS 


Government economy. To subsidize Pan American Air- 
ways in one additional trip a week would cost the Govern- 
ment only $374,000 a year, assuming that the weather per- 
mitted 80 per cent of the trips to be completed. To subsidize 
one trip a week by American Export Airlines would cost the 
Government $1,229,736 a year, according to the Budget Bu- 
reau’s estimate. 


Monopoly or competition. American Export Lines (the 
parent corporation) already has a monopoly of steamship 
service between New York and Lisbon, made possible by 
provisions of the Maritime Act and by its $1,200,000 subsidy. 
To grant the new subsidy now requested would give it half of 
a monopoly in the air as well. Pan American has no assurance 
of a monopoly of American air service across the Atlantic, and 
besides must compete with the airlines of other countries. 


Financial prospects. The present demand for passenger 
service from east to west is abnormal and may fall off when 
the war emergency is over. If the position of Pan American 
is weakened with too much competition, it eventually will. be 
forced out of business. 


Quality of service. Three new Boeing planes being built 
for Pan American will be bigger and faster than the ships 
American Export Airlines expects to use. 


International hookup. To get the American Export 
Airlines the right to land in Portugal means giving Portugal 
the reciprocal right to land in the United States—a right she 
does not now have under her contract with Pan American. 
This might mean a second competing airline, and might permit 
German or Italian capital to form a Portuguese company and 
operate into the United States. 


National policy. Other countries all follow the policy of 
subsidizing only one airline company to operate in foreign lands. 
The United States follows a similar policy in respect to steam- 
ships. ' 
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THE CASE FOR AMERICAN EXPORT AIRLINES 


Government economy. Claims are made that, when 
Pan American learned about the plans of American Export 
Airlines, it sharply reduced its estimates of operating costs and 
proposed more service. 


Monopoly or competition. To promote business en- 
terprise through competition is traditionally American. Trans- 
atlantic air service will advance faster if two or more American 
companies are competing. As for the shipping field, American 
Export Lines does not seek a monopoly and in ordinary times 
has plenty of competition. 


Financial prospects. A big expansion of air traffic across 
the Atlantic Ocean is bound to come in the future. This would 
assure plenty of business for several airlines. “Aviation is the key 
to new trade, new opportunities and new horizons.” 


Quality of service. Competition will cause the most 
practical equipment to be evolved. American Export Airlines 
expects to use three Sikorsky S-44 planes, which will be bigger 
and faster than those now in operation for Pan American. 
With the Sikorsky planes, the direct Atlantic route can be 
flown both ways, thus avoiding the long east-west route via 
Africa, South America and Trinidad which Pan American 
now uses. 


International hookup. Foreign rights should be ob- 
tained by the State Department through negotiation with for- 
eign governments, not by a private corporation which may or 
may not co-operate with the Government’s foreign policy. 


National policy. Another transatlantic airline is needed 
to carry American Army, Navy and diplomatic officials engaged 
in defense activities. It can also train additional operations 
personnel. The safest national policy for the immediate future 
is to have several American airlines operating over transatlantic 
routes. These could easily be consolidated later, but, if a world- 
wide monopoly should get strongly entrenched now, it probably 
could never be curbed. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 








% THE RETURN OF THE EXILE 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Across the seas a war is being fought because Man 
has not yet allowed reason to triumph over the impulse 
to violence. 

Here in America the headlines tell of a new war 
within our midst—a war between labor and manage- 
ment—and here, too, reason has not been allowed to 
triumph over the impulse to violence. 

All the savagery of human resentments have come 
to the surface as pickets fight police and as fellow 
workers pelt each other and as strikebreakers and 
strike-makers engage in battle while the rest of the 
protagonists, depending on what the preconceived 
prejudices are, see one side all wrong and the other all 
right. 

It is so much easier to see the mote in the other fel- 
low’s eye than in our own. It is so much easier to say 
strife is inevitable and peace an impractical dream “so 
long as capital refuses labor its rights” or “‘so long as 
labor refuses to eliminate communistic and irresponsi- 
ble elements from positions of union leadership.” 

Recriminations and counter-charges are the result 
and not the cause of our difficulties. Friction is the 
same human problem, whether it arises between na- 
tions or governments, or between groups or organiza- 
tions within our borders. There can be little progress 
toward a solution till we rid ourselves of a certain 
cynicism which has almost banished from our lives 
the most potent influence for reconcilement Man has 
ever known. 


INTRUSION IN 
CONTROVERSIES 
IS RESENTED 


Concretely, this is not the power 
merely of sect or denomination, 
nor of class or social group, in- 
deed not of institutions as such 
at all—for institutions are as weak as the individuals 
who constitute them—but it is the influence of Divine 
Providence which is absent. We beseech His help in 
time of trouble but we exile Him from the mediation 
table—from the everyday relationships where the 
seeds of friction are sown. 

It is somehow customary nowadays to grow cyni- 
cal the moment religion is mentioned as a force in our 
lives. We set up rigidly in our minds certain defense 
mechanisms against its very discussion. Spiritual guid- 
ance is usually accepted only as a phrase—something 
good for the other fellow. We welcome it in the ab- 
stract as a splendid idealism or as a fine hope but when 
it comes to a practical application of the doctrines of 





_ 
La 
fa 
th 

Christianity we grow argumentative on what is or is 
not the proper creed or denomination or the proper a 
place, so to speak, for religion itself in the scheme of : 
things. Most people engaged in controversy resent in- . 
trusion anyway—they are so confident of the rightness r 
of their cause. ms 
up 
MUTUAL RESPECT Even when government attempts . 
LACKING IN mediation, there is bitterness. 7 
LABOR FRICTION There is often suspicion, too. Bu 
Why should the entrance of an anes 
impartial influence be regarded with such hostility? Is | 
there fear of Truth and fear of the justice that follows go 
a discovery of Truth? And doesn’t fear find its origin shi 
in the pride of an ego that thinks all is lost if error is i far 
admitted? I Fy 

Man has become arrogant as his power has in- | th 
creased. Too many of the people of this mechanical | to 
age, not simply our scientists and our pragmatists, con- : sci 
sider religion intangible and mystic—they revere the 7, 
combustion engine as a tangible evidence of man’s | 4), 
superiority. wi 

Why, asks the skeptic, if God is superior to all that — o, 
Man has wrought, is there a continuance of war abroad -— mp, 
and friction at home? Could not a just God find the — 4, 
answer to this for us? Always there is the mistaken no- — 
tion that Man deserves benevolence when by his be- § jp¢ 
havior he has not earned it. rec 

This is a Christian country in the sense that at least sa’ 
95 per cent of those who profess any religion are be- — th, 
lievers in the Christian faith, and there are many who © ¢,r, 
believe in the principles and doctrines exemplified in | w 
the life of Christ but who belong to no church. | gir 

But how many of us are willing in everyday life to ca: 
apply those principles of fairness, of tolerance. of self- er 
examination and of willingness to acknowledge our co 
error and make amends when Truth confronts us? 

In that simple question is embedded the core of the } LA 
labor-management problem in America. Friction in the | m| 
factory starts with a lack of mutual respect. The dom- | pg 
ineering labor leader and the domineering employer is ~ 
each in his heart a totalitarian. To him it must be all | an 
or none. in 

But, it will be asked, how is the deadlock broken? © ai 
The word “compromise” suggests sometimes an un- be 
fairness because principles cannot be compromised. TI 
Adjustment is a better word. How can we start to ad- Ar 
just a dispute that has gone so far that heads already |} pk 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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Labor and management fight because they do not like to 
face truth—Extremists in both camps exploit and injure 


the great majority who want reason to supersede force. 


are being broken because passions are inflamed? 

Only the power of government representing all of us 
in an ordered human society can be brought to bear 
at such an acute stage. But what of the manner and 
means of exercising such power? The responsibility 
upon those who compose what might broadly be 
called government is plain. Legislators, executives, 
administrators, judges—all have their part to play. 
They, too, have deep-seated passions and emotions. 
But their sense of responsibility to a higher Influence 
must be correspondingly greater. 

Is there such a spirit in government? Unhappily, 
government is composed of many men who also wor- 
ship the fallacies of life—its illusions of power and 
fame and its material rewards. If they would let the 
Exile return to their hearts, too, the very example of 
their readiness to follow His guidance, as it must come 
to them every day in the intimacies of their own con- 
science, would make an indelible impress on others. 

Both labor and management have made mistakes. 
Alas none of us can submit to an honest appraisal 
without a feeling that in the human pressure for place 
or power or gold we have made mistakes. But when 


| men of conscience acknowledge those mistakes we see 
| the beginnings of a process of reconcilement. 


Equitable relations of labor and capital are not 
insusceptible of definition. The rules of capitalism 
require that capital—which is after all the accumulated 
savings of someone’s labor—shall have a fair return so 


| that the incentives under the free enterprise system to 
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create more and more jobs will not be frustrated. 
Where shall the share of the one end and the other be- 
gin? When shall economic power so long lodged in the 
captains of industry be yielded equally to workers’ 
groups, and when will there be responsibility in labor 
commensurate with power? 


LABOR’S POWER 
MUST CARRY 
RESPONSIBILITY 


To such difficult questions there 
are no easy answers. There is no 
quick formula for the making of 
peace between capital and labor 
any more than there is between nations now engaged 
in the life and death struggle abroad. The legitimate 
aims of the German people for economic outlets have 
been exploited by an unscrupulous dictatorship. 
The legitimate aspirations of working people in 
America for security and sustenance have been ex- 
Ploited by the self-seeking dictators in labor and 


management who carry their case to extremes. 

Patience with the process of reason is rapidly being 
exhausted. Men who are not willing to plead their 
cause in the court of public opinion or to allow the 
dilatory—though lawful—tactics of their opponents 
to delay them sometimes take the law into their own 
hands. But this does not make it right. 


LOCKOUTS AND 
STRIKES ARE 
NEEDLESS WAR 


Impatience with the slow ma- 
chinery of the law is no justifi- 
cation for flouting it. Christian- 
ity teaches patience—even suf- 
fering—as Man must wait and prove by his own 
self-restraint his faith in God’s readiness to accord 
justice. 

Maybe if labor will look into its own heart and if 
management will search into the recesses of its own 
decisions and rules, there will come out a willingness 
to face Truth. This cannot be set in motion by gov- 
ernment alone. There must be exerted a greater power. 
The Church as the exponent of individual regeneration 
can do much to awaken within us a desire to accord 
others the rights we would wish them to accord us. 
The extremists among us are in the minority, but they 
usurp the power to affect the lives of the majority who 
are fair-minded but who stand by in a sort of passive 
acquiescence to the violence of the few. 

It it time to try something else. 

We have tried actual combat and it has failed. 

We have resorted to needless war with each other. 

Strikes and lockouts are merely confessions of Man’s 
failure to let conscience rule his everyday acts. It is a 
confession that distrust and dishonesty, when added to 
pride and stubbornness, can keep the Exile from re- 
turning. 

Need we hesitate to allow God to mediate in our 
everyday disputes? There can be no shame or injured 
pride in bowing to His judgment as it comes to us 
through the conscience of the individual. For if we but 
realize it, there are in store for us compensations great- 
er than the empty victories of money and place. These 
compensations come eventually in the peace of the 
soul, in the absence of fear, in the readiness some day 
to enter the Great Beyond with mind free and duty 
well done—a true reward for those who have the 
courage to lay aside the specious and the transitory 
in our self-glorified civilization and to accept instead 
the enduring power of Divine guidance. 
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TURNING PLEDGES INTO ACTION 


Chief Executive Announces Extensive Material Aid to Foes of Axis 


$1,580,000,000 authorized 
under Lend-Lease Act; 
new shipbuilding program 


“Action and more action.” That was 
Franklin Roosevelt’s pledge in his Jackson 
Day speech as he wound up his 10-day 
fishing cruise off the coast of Florida and 
the Bahamas. Certainly, on his arrival 
home last week, there was plenty of ma- 
terial with which to act, lots of things to 
do things about. 

A more discouraging agenda could not 
be imagined than that which faced the 
President of the United States as, tanned 
and rested but still coughing, he settled 
down in his swivel chair: urgent proposals 
for more aid to Britain, Greece, Yugo- 
slavia and China; labor battles throughout 
the country; seizure of Axis ships in 
American ports; expulsion of the Italian 
naval attache. 

And the Chief Executive lost no time 
in digging in. At the beginning of the 
week, when questioned by newspapermen 
at his regular White House press confer- 
ence, Mr. Roosevelt disclosed that, in the 
past few days, he had allocated $1,080,- 
000,000 from the $7,000,000,000 lend-lease 
fund for purchase of defense raw materials 
and food to assist Britain and, he added, 
at least one other democracy. Although he 
himself refused to be specific, the President 
emphasized that the items were specific— 
actual orders for actual material. 

These allocations, Mr. Roosevelt ex- 
plained, were being handled through the 
War, Navy, Treasury and Agriculture De- 
partments, and fell into five general cate- 
gories: Army and Navy material; aviation 
material; automotive material; agricultural 
products, and miscellaneous items. Finally, 
the President promised that he would 
have more figures soon. 

“Soon” was three days later, at the news 
meeting Friday morning. Glancing at an 
innocent-looking scrap of paper covered 
with pen scratches, the President read off 
figures that totaled far into the billions. 

First, in addition to the $1,080,000,000 
mentioned before, the President made a 
surprise announcement of a new $500,000,- 
000 ship program to build 212 merchant 
ships for Britain and other democracies, 
and to repair damaged vessels. That brought 
the total authorized aid to date, under the 
Lend-Lease Act, to $1,580,000,000. 

Second, Mr. Roosevelt revealed that 
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After the cruise . . . there was no end of work 


$500,000,000 in old material had been re- 
leased from Army and Navy stocks for 
transfer abroad. The _half-billion-dollar 
valuation on that material, the President 
pointed out, might be called an “in-be- 
tween” figure—a median between the orig- 
inal production cost and the scrap value. 
Such transfers are limited by law to an 
over-all total of $1,300,000,000. That was 
all the Chief Executive would say; again 
he refused to itemize the material. 
Third, on top of all the previous figures, 
Mr. Roosevelt piled a new sum, higher 
than all the rest, for still more weapons, 
still more food. That allocation totaled 
almost $2,000,000,000. At that point, how- 
ever, the President warned that the new 
program was still in the study stage. 


In discussing all these subjects, Mr. 
Roosevelt went into detail on only one 
item: the new shipbuilding plan. But 


there, as usual, when it comes to ships, he 
couldn’t be stopped. For several minutes 
he described the types of vessels to be 
built, the new ways for their construction, 
the schedule, the cost. 

At his first press gathering of the week, 
the Chief Executive seemed to be the only 
one at the conference who was calm about 
the labor situation, the mushrooming 
strikes. Flatly, he declared he would give 
the existing labor mediation machinery a 


full and fair trial before sponsoring any 
legislation to regulate labor controversies 
in the defense program. Two days later a 
White House official described the Presi- 
dent’s policy as one of “watching and 
waiting or waiting and watching.” 

By Friday, however, Franklin Roosevelt 
showed signs of having watched and 
waited long enough. To the reporters 
crowding his desk, he admitted that the 
Allis-Chalmers strike was really a very 
bad situation, that something had to be 
done about it. Then the President added 
that he would give the Defense Mediation 
Board and the parties involved a few more 
days to work on the case—but no more. 
They would not have another eight or ten 
weeks to settle the deadlock. Mr. Roose- 
velt obviously was in an “or else” mood. 

At the same time, the President pointed 
out that the Allis-Chalmers strike was the 
only really serious stoppage of work in 
the defense program. He dismissed the 
Ford walkout, because, he said, it was 
only in its third day, had not yet reached 
a critical point. 

In regard to the seizure of German and 
Italian ships and the expulsion of Admiral 
Alberto Lais, the Italian naval attache, 
the Chief Executive had few comments 
to make. The Administration’s actions 
seemed to speak for themselves. 
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"THE BRIDGE OF SHIPS” 
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FACH SHIP REPRESENTS 2,000,000 JONS 
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The “battle of the shipyards” now is reaching the criti- 
cal stage. The vital question is whether the last-minute 
program of the U.S. to build the world’s greatest mer- 
chant marine can be completed in time to beat the Axis. 

Sir Arthur Salter, British shipping expert who has come 
to Washington to help co-ordinate and expand Anglo- 
American shipping plans, will base his recommendations 
on these facts in the U.S. shipping situation: 

1. The United States today has approximately 1,150 
merchant ships, totaling, as the Pictogram shows, 7,100,- 
000 gross tons, not including vessels of less than 1,000 tons 
such as river and lake transports. This United States 
total is the second largest in the world, topped only by 
Britain’s seagoing fleet of 10,000,000 tons. Before the 
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war, the British total was about 14,000,000 seagoing tons. 

2. Although the Administration is rushing its ship- 
building schedules, both long-range and emergency, the 
increase will be only 2,500,000 tons by the middle of 1942, 
making the U.S. total 9,600,000. 

3. If the $629,000,000 earmarked for shipping in the 
Lend-Lease Act is utilized for additional mass-production 
merchant ships, it is estimated that by mid-1943 Ameri- 
ca’s production rate of cargo vessels will bulge to 5,000,- 
000 gross tons a year. Last week President Roosevelt an- 
nounced that $500,000,000 of this lend-lease fund had 
been set aside for 212 new merchant ships to be built for 
the democracies. These will be built on from 50 to 60 
new ways that are to be built. Britain already is building 
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60 vessels in this country. Thus the total of new ships for 
nations other than the U.S. now rests at 272. Many of 
these will be of the standardized “ugly duckling” type. 

The merchant fleet now under the American flag in- 
cludes 357 ships of 2,271,148 tons in the international 
trade, of which 316 of 1,980,000 tons are privately owned 
and 41 of 291,000 tons are held by the Government; 349 
tankers of 2,578,000 tons; 386 domestic-trade vessels of 
1,857,800 tons. Almost all the oil-carrying tankers and 
a few of the domestic ships are available for overseas 
traffic. Before the present war, these U.S. totals were 
considerably higher. To date, about 1,200,000 tons of 
American shipping have been made available for Britain. 

At present, according to Chairman Land of the Mari- 
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time Commission, this country is building approximate- 
ly 332 merchant ships, totaling 1,700,000 tons, in the 43 
shipbuilding plants of the United States. All of these 
vessels, many of which fall under the Maritime Com- 
mission’s long-range program, started in 1938, for “a 
ship a week,” 50 a year, 500 in 10 years will be off the 
ways by July, 1942. 

On top of this normal schedule is the nation’s emer- 


gency program, consisting of 200 “ugly duckling” 
freighters. These 200 standardized cargo vessels, each of 
about 10,000 tons, will be completed by March, 1943, at 
the latest. The first will leave the ways in about nine 
months, and a little less than 50 per cent, or approximate- 
ly 800,000 tons, will be delivered by the middle of next year. 
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Save Typing Time 
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Use the famous Underwood Master — Underwood 
has produced more than 5 million office-sized type- 
writers. With the Underwood you get greater typing 
production and a more uniform typing job with 
perf i 


ect alignment of every character, 
ee 
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Save Figuring Time 
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Use Underwood Sundstrand, the famous streamlined adding-figuring 
machine that has been shattering performance and sales records. Get increased 
figuring production because of Underwood Sundstrand’s simplified 10-key 
operation. Get figure facts earlier each day through Underwood Sundstrand’s 
greater speed. 


Save Accounting Time 
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Use Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting machines for prompt, accurate 
figure facts on every phase of your business. Underwood Elliott Fisher makes 
three complete lines of accounting machines with a wide variety of models in 
each to meet every figuring need of modern business , , , accurately, efficiently, 
economically, 
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Save Order-Writing Time 


Use Underwood Elliott Fisher continuous form-billing machines. See how these 
miracle- working machines apply rapid-fire principles to order-writing, billing and 
other record-writing problems. Save valuable time and promote organization 
efficiency through the automatic handling of paper forms and carbons. 


Save Personal Time 


personal typing . 


Portable in a N 





Use an Underwood Portable Typewriter at home or on the road for your 


. for writing reports and analyses in the privacy of your own 
room—for getting the j — on a *s work for today! There is an Underwood 
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¥ The only way America can Get * 
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More Time is to Save it. Let’s make 
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Time-Saving a National Obligation. 
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OU need Time these days most of 
oy 2 Time to do your part in main- 
taining America’s industrial front. 
Time to fit your business into the 
changing national pattern. Whether 
you are directly or only indirectly en- 
gaged in defense activities, Time is the 
thing that you, like America, must beat! 

Perhaps your office has become a 
bottleneck .where paper work is 
backing up. Perhaps order-writing or 
billing, pay roll records or general ac- 
counting difficulties are slowing you 
down, Maybe your problem is one of 
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obtaining increased capacity on cor- 
respondence work. 

Whatever the cause may be, why not 
telephone our local Branch and allow 
our staff of office machine specialists to 
survey your needs. There'll be no obli- 
gation on your part. Yet, the result 
might be a saving in Time that will 
place thousands of extra hours at your 
service. 

And you may depend upon this: Be- 
cause Underwood Elliott Fisher pro- 
duces an office machine for practically 
every writing, billing, figuring and 
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odel, for every typing 


A merica, outstanding 
among all the nations of the 
world because of its wealth of 
raw materials, and with un- 
bounded faith in its own capa- 


bilities, finds itself face to face 
with a shortage of the one 
thing it needs above all in this 
greatest year in all industrial 


history .. . TIME. 


accounting purpose, its representatives 
can recommend the machine that ex- 
actly fits your needs. There’s not a 
minute to lose. Telephone now. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


Copyright 1941, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 














WOOD SPRITES 
IN PAINTS 


NDUSTRIAL America delves into 
the world’s far flung forests for 
woods that come into everyday use 
completely transformed in character. 


When using red inks we literally dip 
our pens into the forests of South 
America where the Brazilwood tree 
supplies us with basic coloring ingre- 
dient for dyes. Our paint industry, 
needing gum and resin, searches the 
jungles of India and the Malay Pen- 
insula for the resinous Eaglewood 
tree which, natives state, is most dif- 
ficult to find because a certain Hantu 
or wood-sprite can cause the trees to 
vanish. Then, further bedevilling our 
paint industry, even after the tree is 
felled, Hantu can bring death to the 
unwary who pass between the end 
of the tree and the stump. 


Problems, real and imaginary, con- 
front American firms in their search 
for raw materials. An important prob- 
lem, largely simplified by the world- 
wide AIU organization, is that of 
placement of insurance to protect 
properties in far corners of the world. 
Sound coverage in American com- 
panies is more vital, at this time, 
than ever. Consult with us through 
your own broker or agent. 


AMERICAN 
INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS 
CORPORATION 

111 John Street, New York 
340 Pine Street, San Francisco 
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The Congress, Mech — 


‘Cooling-Off’ Period for Legislators; 
Decisions on Strikes, Taxes Ahead 


Congress is in a temporary lull between 
storms of debate over strikes in defense in- 
dustries and America’s role in the war. 
With much important legislation already 
enacted, and no pressing business just 
now, the House has taken an Easter hol- 
iday until April 14. The Senate, on a 
“stand-by” basis until that date, is meet- 
ing perfunctorily for a few minutes every 
three days. 

Back of the slowdown is the realization 
of members of Congress that they will be in 


on 


session throughout the year. Except for 
“cooling-off” periods, they will get no va- 
cation. The reason is that the legislative 
program will shift with the tides of war. 

This is the legislative situation now: 

Strikes. Still in the talk stage, with talk 
at the boiling point, but with no legis- 
lation in prospect unless the White House 
gives the green light. President Roosevelt’s 
veto power gives him the whip hand. In- 
quiries into defense obstructions, with spe- 
cial emphasis on strikes, are under way, or 
are about to get under way, by the House 
Military Affairs Committee, the House 
Naval Affairs Committee, and the special 
Senate Committee headed by Senator Tru- 
man (Dem.), of Missouri. The House last 
week voted inquiries by its Military and 
Naval Committees, with Representative 
Marcantonio (A.L.P.) , of New York, cast- 
ing the lone negative vote. 

Convoys. No legislation is in prospect 
now, either for or against use of naval 
vessels to convoy merchant ships. Leaders 
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regard this as a problem for the President 
as Commander in Chief of the Navy. Talk 
against convoys, particularly in the Sen- 
ate, is rising in volume. Senator Tokey 
(Rep.), of New Hampshire, took the 
lead by offering last week a bill pro- 
hibiting convoys. Many identical or simi- 
lar resolutions were offered in the House. 
A congressional group of 75 members, 
headed by Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of 
Montana, was formed to try to rouse the 
people against entry into the war, and 
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SENATOR TOBEY WOULD SHORT-CIRCUIT U. S. CONVOYS 


against convoys as a means to this end. 

Taxes. Policy conferences on a bill to 
raise another $1,500,000,000 or $2,000,000,- 
000 a year in taxes are going on at the 
Treasury and in Congress. The bill is ex- 
pected to emerge into daylight soon, but 
probably will not pass Congress until June 
or July. Republicans are demanding steep 
taxes, warning against Government bank- 
ruptcy. Senator Taft (Rep.), of Ohio, 
suggests levies to bring in another $5,000,- 
000,000 a year. The Administration will 
insist on a more moderate bill. 

Social security. Plans, still nebulous, 
are under way for new legislation to bring 
in persons now excluded by the old-age 
pension and unemployment compensation 
systems. The Administration, tackling the 
problem piecemeal, will not extend cover- 
age to all excluded persons at once. Also 
under consideration is a plan for more 
liberal federal grants to poorer States for 
old-age assistance. 

Farm benefits. The farm bloc in Con- 
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gress is driving ahead for more benefits to 
bring prices received by farmers for major 
crops within sight of parity with industrial 
= prices. Means discussed are higher Govern- 
ment loans, increased cash payments, the 
income certificate plan (a form of proc- 
essing tax), and outright price-fixing. 
Particularly favored now are higher loans. 
Definitely on the way, however, is a 
move to increase cash payments. The 
Senate last week, in passing the Agri- 
culture Department Appropriation Bill, 
voted $450,000,000 for parity payments in 
the next fiscal year, against $212,000,000 | 
in the President’s budget. It also upped | 
} 
! 








Ik 





the totals for food and cotton stamp plans 
from $100,000,000 to $135,000,000, and for =| 
farm rehabilitation loans from $100,000,000 | 

u- to $125,000,000. The House now must | 
decide how much of these increases it will | 
accept. 

Other appropriations. More defense 
billions will be coming along in the bill 
appropriating money for the next fiscal 
year (which begins July 1) for the Army. 
Nearing passage, or on the way through 
Congress, are the $3,446,000,000 Navy 
Department Appropriation Bill, the 
$1,150,000,000 Treasury-Post Office Bill, 
the $221,000,000 bill for War Department 
civil functions, and the bill, passed by the 
House last week, appropriating $212,000,- 
000 for the State, Justice and Commerce 
Departments for the next fiscal year. This 
bill contains $2,325,000 to enforce anti- 
trust laws, $1,000,000 more than the total 
for the present fiscal year. Main purpose 
of the increase: new antitrust drives in 
defense industries and special industries 
such as food, housing, farm machinery, and 
cottonseed oil. 

Finally passed last week were the $4.- 
400,000,000 Fifth Supplemental Defense 
Bill and the $1,415,000,000 Independent 
Offices Bill. 

Argentine beef. The row over Army 
and Navy purchase of foreign food and 
clothing materials was settled last week 
when Senate Administration leaders ac- 
cepted a compromise by Senator Adams 
(Dem.) , of Colorado, permitting such ar- 
ticles to be bought if the quality and price 
of similar home products were not sat- 
isfactory. Anticipated result: Army and 
Navy purchase of Argentine corned beef. 
Achievement to date. Congress has 
voted appropriations of about $15,500,- 
000,000, of which $6,500,000,000 has been 
for home defense, $7,000,000,000 for foreign 
aid and $2,000,000,000 for nondefense 
activities. 

he Other legislation passed: Lend-Lease 
ng Act. The increase in the debt limit to 
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lhe Onestion of the Week 





Should Defense Mediation Board Have Power 
To Enforce Its Conclusions in Labor Disputes? 


John S. Pillsbury 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; Chairman of the 
Board, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
answers: 

As Congress has seen fit to place unlim- 
ited power in the hands of the President, 
I think it is his responsibility to see that 
means are provided to prevent strikes 
such as we have seen in defense industries. 
The President can very easily secure any 
legislation from Congress that he insists 
upon. 


James S. Kemper 


WASHINGTON, D.C.; President, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 


answers: 

Any attempt by law to enforce conclu- 
sions reached by the National Defense 
Mediation Board presents serious practi- 
cal difficulties. Aside from these difficul- 
ties, however, the enactment of legislation 
for this purpose would be most unfortu- 
nate. In the settlement of labor disputes, 
the public interest can best be served by 
encouraging the use of voluntary processes 
by the parties themselves, with resort to 
existing conciliation services, including the 
Mediation Board, in cases where the vol- 
untary efforts prove unsuccessful. 


Senator Byrd 


(Dem.), Virginia; Chairman, Senate Com- 
mittee on Rules; Member, Committees on 
Finance, Naval Affairs, and Joint Commit- 
tee on Government Organization, 


answers: 

In this time of national peril, creation 
of an agency such as the National Defense 
Mediation Board without powers to en- 
force its decisions is a farce. The fact that 
the Board cannot act without permission 
from another federal agency, of course, is 
an unfair handicap if the Board is to be 
held responsible for the preparedness pro- 
gram strike situation. 

Congress quickly should give the Board 
full power to enforce its decisions. More- 
over, the Board should be given all neces- 
sary authority to investigate the strike sit- 
uation throughout the nation for preven- 
tion purposes. Until then we have to de- 
pend upon aroused public opinion to pre- 
vent strikes in vital defense industries and 
to date pressure from this source has been 
insufficient. 

The Board’s authority should apply, for 
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Delays in defense orders be- 
cause of strikes have raised the 
question of what action should be 
taken to avoid such stoppages. 
The Defense Mediation Board has 
authority only to mediate, not to 
compel acceptance of its findings. 
To obtain a cross section of au- 
thoritative opinion, The United 





States News asked industrialists, 
union officers and congressional 
leaders in labor matters this ques- 
tion: 

Should Congress vest in the 
National Defense Mediation 
Board the power to enforce 
its conclusions? 
Answers are presented here. | 





the duration of the emergency, with equal 
force to industry and labor, whichever may 
be responsible for delay in the preparedness 
program. 


Daniel J. Tobin 


INDIANAPOLIS, 
International 


IND.; General President, 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
(AFL); Former Administrative Assistant to 
President Roosevelt, 


answers: 

The strike situation in employment in- 
volving our defense program is entirely ex- 
aggerated. In proportion to the number 
of men organized, there are fewer men on 
strike now than in 1917 and 1918. 

Compulsion and force attempted by 
legislation will not bring, and has never 
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brought, satisfactory results. This has been 
proven wherever it is attempted. Educa- 
tion, a better understanding on the part of 
employers and representatives of labor, 
and human sympathy and conciliation on 
the part of the public and the Government 
will do more to bring about the desired 
results than force by law. 


Rep. Mary T. Norton 


(Dem.), New Jersey; Chairman, House Com- 
mittee on Labor, 


answers: 

I believe it would be a great mistake for 
Congress to rush into any kind of legisla- 
tion concerning strikes at this time. 

The National Defense Mediation Board, 
consisting of a group of men well qualified 
to handle this matter, has been appointed 
by the President. It is my own opinion that, 
without any additional legislation, the 
Mediation Board will, within the next few 
weeks, bring about the desired results. Let 
us give this Board an opportunity to func- 
tion. 


A. W. Robertson 


PITTSBURGH, PA.; Chairman of the Board, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 


answers: 


In the ordinary walks of life good ad- 
ministrators always give authority com- 
mensurate with the responsibility imposed 
on any group. In fact, it seems ridiculous 
to give people a task when they have no 
power, in the form of authority, to accom- 
plish it. 

Following these well known principles, I 
would ordinarily say that Congress should 
give the National Defense Mediation Board 
the power to enforce its conclusions. But 
I have reached just the opposite conclusion 
in this case. I think Congress, or the Presi- 
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dent, has already given authority to en- 
force their orders to altogether too many 
boards and bureaus. 

I think, moreover, that the Mediation 
Board will be unable to act as a unit be- 
cause there are too many people on it who 
think differently and act differently. While 
I think it would be very unwise to give 
them much authority, I believe they can do 
some good by recommendations which the 
public will learn about and help to enforce. 


Senator Taft 


(Rep.), Ohio; Member, Senate Committees 
on Education and Labor, Finance, Banking 
and Currency, and Mines and Mining, 


answers: 

The answer is certainly “no.” Legal pow- 
er to prohibit strikes amounts to complete 
regimentation of labor, and cannot be en- 
forced without tyranny. The National De- 
fense Mediation Board should be given com- 
plete power over all the different Govern- 
ment departments dealing with labor, and 
should have the right to require a cooling- 
off period while mediation proceeds. 


Rep. Howard W. Smith 


(Dem.), Virginia; Member, House Committee 
on Rules; Former Chairman, Special House 
Committee to Investigate National Labor 
Relations Board, 


answers: 


Should Congress vest in the Board the 
power to enforce its conclusions? Yes. 


W. Gibson Carey, Jr. 


NEW YORK CITY; President, Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Co.; Former President, 
Chamber of Commerce of U.S.; Member, 
Executive Committee, National Industrial 
Conference Board, 


answers: 

The National Defense Mediation Board 
should be allowed to function, for a rea- 
sonable time at least, under its present 
powers. 

If the Federal Conciliation Service, the 
Mediation Board and other agencies of 
the Government fail in minimizing de- 
fense industry disturbance, some further 
plan certainly must be undertaken. It is 
self-evident that strikes must cease if we 
are to fulfill successfully the vast obliga- 
tions we have assumed. 


H. W. Brown 


WASHINGTON, D.C.; International Presi- 
dent, International Association of 
Machinists, 


answers: 


The National Defense Mediation Board 
is what its name implies. When the union 
affected does not directly participate in se- 
lecting the personnel of a board created to 
deal with a labor dispute, the said board 
must not be given power to enforce its con- 
clusions. ' 
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Hissenrtar 
TO PRODUCTION 


Back of men, money and materials in an expanding 


production program — back of busy ship lanes and 
crowded rails — vital figure-facts enable busy execu- 
tives to make quick and sound decisions that affect 


orders, materials, production and shipments. 


Modern offi ce 


reports while they are news, not history; calculate 


machines furnish information and 


earnings and keep the records that meet expanding 
payrolls promptly; provide stock and parts control 


figures that insure uninterrupted production. 


For many years Burroughs has supplied business and 


industry with the machinery of control. 


Now —when there is less time to achieve maximum 
production —today’s Burroughs machines provide the 
required records and figure controls in less time, 


with less effort, and at less cost. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6085 Second Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Teds 
Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME « WITH LESS EFFORT - AT LESS COST 














—_ he bro avd Con of National Irsuer— 
OUR SEIZURE OF AXIS SHIPPING 


Two-Thirds of Editors View Move as Bringing U.S. Much Nearer War 


Minority emphasizes legality 
of action, citing precedent 
established by Italy 


Two-thirds of the commenting 
view the seizure of Axis ships by the Unit- 
ed States, while they were taking refuge 
in American ports, as a warlike act that 
brings the United States much closer to 
full entry into the conflict with the dic- 
tatorships. The minority regards the move 
as legal and justifiable, in view of sabotage 
on the seized ships, and points out that it 
is based on precedents established by Italy 
in the first World War. 

“For any nation to deny America’s right 
to prevent sabotage or to seize ships al- 
ready damaged,” according to the Rich- 
mond (Va.) News Leader (Dem.) , “would 
be, in effect, to say that a nation may not 
keep its territorial waters free of hazards 
to navigation. This squares the Govern- 
ment’s action with the letter 
of federal law and with the 
equities of international rela- 
tions so far as Italy is con- 
cerned. Action against the Ger- 
man and Danish ships was pre- 
cautionary, and on that ground 
will be justified.” 

“Indirectly,” in the opinion 
of the New York Sun (Ind.), 
“the seized ships will play a 
part in the Battle of the At- 
lantic. They are likely to take 
the place of American mer- 
chant ships now in essential 
service; when the substitution 
takes place, the American ships 
withdrawn from service can 
be transferred to Great Brit- 
ain.” 

Stating that “the Adminis- 
tration is still keeping a jump 
ahead of public sentiment in 
this country,” the Detroit 
(Mich.) Free Press (Ind.) 
comments: “The ship seizures 
may be written down as just 
another turn in the road along 
which this country has been 
led rapidly to active economic 
participation in another of 
Europe’s periodical blood-let- 
tings. The next turn, if Wash- 
ington observers are right, will 
bring us face to face with naval 
and air participation. Then 


press 
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another A.E.F. to attempt the impossible 
task of saving Europe from itself. That is 
not democracy working. It is democracy 
being worked.” 

“We should bear in mind,” declares the 
Akron (O.) Beacon Journal (Ind.), “that 
by inviting Germany and Italy to declare 
war on us, we are giving them an advan- 
tage—we are permitting the prospective 
enemy to set the time for this country’s 
entry, and we have no assurance that they 
will wait until we are ready.” 

“It is evident,” maintains the Boston 
(Mass.) Transcript (Rep.), “that the 
Government’s action is fully supported by 
the law. It should be remembered that 
during the World War Italy did not hesi- 
tate to take possession of German ships 
in Italian ports. She established a prece- 
dent which she cannot repudiate.” 


’ 


“The important point is,” in the judg- 


ment of the New York Post, (Ind.), “that 
this American occupation of the ships 


needs to be followed up by the positive 
step of putting them into service. And for 
that, legislation is required.” 

“Were this country a belligerent and 
lined up against the Axis or the Danes,” 
contends the Scranton (Pa.) Times 
(Dem.), “the ship seizures would be in 
strict order, whether or not there was sabo- 
tage. Of course, the easiest and the con- 
science-satisfying way would be to go 
emotional and hooray, and dismiss what- 
ever a government does as justified with- 
out regard for the need a country’s citi- 
zens have for an intelligent understanding 
and appreciation of what various steps 
mean. In such an attitude, though, is al- 
ways the danger that the people will lose 
control of their right to influence the pol- 
icy and acts of their government.” 

“Since the United States is not a bellig- 
erent,” argues the New Bedford (Mass.) 
Mercury (Ind.), “there is doubt of the 
legal authority of the Government to take 
possession of the ships. The 
simultaneous burning of Ger- 
man and Italian ships at San 
Jose, Costa Rica, establishes 
the conclusiveness of the evi- 
dence that the sabotage idea 
was elaborately planned by 
the governments of the Axis 
nations. It was carried out 
either because they feared 
the vessels would be diverted 
to Great Britain’s use, or be- 
cause of a conviction that war 
with the United States is im- 
minent and all their shipping 
in American ports would be 








taken over.” 

“Merely holding these ships 
in ‘protective custody,’” ac- 
cording to the Baltimore 
(Md.) Sun (Ind. Dem.) , “will 
not very much help in any af- 
firmative way what is now the 
American cause in the new 
World War. Will the United 
States put these ships rather 
more directly into the balance 
where the war may very likely 
be decided—the German-Brit- 
ish effort at reciprocal starva- 
tion through blockade and 
counter-blockade? Here, if 
such an intention exists or 
should develop, the purely le- 
gal going becomes progressive- 
ly more difficult.” 
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The Pre and Con of National Issues 





Bishop for St. Louis Star-Times 
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AIN‘T GONNA BE NO CORE 


Bigger Subsidies for Farmers? 
How Press Views Proposal 


Large increases in subsidies for farmers, 
as favored by the Senate Committees on 
Appropriations and on Agriculture, are op- 
posed by slightly more than half the com- 
menting editors because of their effect 
in further unbalancing the federal budget 
at a time when all available money is 
needed for defense. The minority feel 
that agriculture’s needs are so urgent that 
the larger payments are justified. 

The Appropriations Committee approved 
an increase of $238,000,000 in farm parity 
over the amount approved by the House, 
raising the total to $450,000,000, and the 
Senate voted this increased fund. The Ag- 
riculture Committee voted for loans of 100 
per cent of the parity price on cotton, 
wheat, rice and tobacco, and 85 per cent 
on corn; this measure is still pending. 

“The tremendous and inexcusable sub- 
sidy,” declares the New York Times (Ind. 
Dem.), “is being pushed through the 
Senate at a time when, because of the ter- 
tific and unavoidable burden of defense, 
it is of the utmost urgency that nondefense 
expenditures be cut to the bone.” 

With a preliminary statement that “the 
realization has been growing that Ameri- 
can agriculture is bearing the brunt of eco- 
nomic adversity resulting from the war,” 
the Birmingham (Ala.) News (Dem.) ar- 
gues: “Congress and the Administration 
evidently realize that something must be 
done to bolster agriculture in this, critical 
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period. The Senate Agriculture Committee 
has voted for the measure to assure parity 
prices for cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco and 
rice. We hope Congress will act speedily 
to give agriculture the relief that it needs 
to meet the present situation.” 

Opposing the subsidies, the Providence 
(R.1.) Journal (Ind.) argues: “Here is 
none of the sacrifice that is supposed to 
characterize the American attitude in the 
present crisis. Farm bloc leaders in the 
Senate are apparently relying on the super- 
ficial evidence of financial prosperity in in- 
dustry to persuade the farmers that they 
have a right to ‘get theirs’ from the public 
treasury while industry i: receiving so 
many Government orders. It seems im- 
probable that such an amazing bill can 
get through Congress.” 

“An increase in parity payments will 
constitute an added burden upon the Fed- 
eral Treasury at a time when it is alarm- 
ingly unbalanced by the defense program,” 
says the New York Journal of Commerce 
(Ind.). “However, the proposal is the 
lesser of two evils, for it avoids raising farm 
prices at a time when this would be par- 
ticularly injurious to the national welfare. 
It is necessary that something be done for 
the farmer this year and a larger subsidy 
is to be preferred to a higher loan, even if 
it involves a higher initial outlay.” 

“The Senate Agriculture Committee,” 
states the Adrian (Mich.) Telegram 
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IT’S MUSIC FOR SOME EARS! 


(Ind.), “has recommended that larger 
farm commodity loans be provided in the 
farm bill. The loans sidestep the real cause 


of the farm problem, which is the need for 


wider markets for what the farmers pro- 
duce, and they tend to aggravate further 
the surpluses of farm crops. Instead of 
treating the cause of the sickness that 
makes the farmer’s income low, the loans 
seek to treat one of the symptoms.” 

“The new farm bill,” according to the 
New Haven (Conn.) Journal-Courier 
(Ind.) , “pushes far beyond even the gen- 
erous measure that the House has ap- 
proved. At the very time defense-stimu- 
lated business revival is increasing the 
domestic market for farm goods, the Sen- 
ate votes the largest farm bill the coun- 
try has ever had.” 

“It has been obvious,” contends the 
Rockford (Ill.) Morning Star (Rep.), 
“that wage increases have been running 
far ahead of the cost of living, and mean- 
while there has been a rather consistent ef- 
fort by Government to hold down the cost 
of living. What is offered is a method by 
which some of the benefits of higher wages 
will be channeled to the farm industry.” 

“Even from the standpoint of the farm- 
er,” says the Washington (D.C.) Post 
(Ind.), “too sharp an increase in prices 
might spell loss, if it necessitated sharp re- 
ductions in output to maintain an artificial 
price level. After all, it is income that is 
really important to the farmer. The ulti- 
mate cost to the Government of loan pro- 
grams that have caused vast stores of cot- 
ton and record surpluses of wheat and corn 
to pile up in storage vaults cannot, at this 
time, be determined.” 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand. 
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ing importance in National Affairs today.) 


BLUEPRINT FOR NEW REFORM ERA — 


TNEC’s Program for Correcting the Ups 


Restrictions on monopoly, 
investment of idle savings 
as aids in solving problem 


Blueprints for the next reform era are 
to be found in the exhaustive study of the 
American business system completed by 
the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee in its million-dollar, three-year in- 
vestigation of the concentration of eco- 
nomic power. These blueprints promise to 
gather more dust than attention until the 
present defense effort ends, but they are 
likely to provide the basic 
design for numerous post- 
war reorganization plans. 

Most fundamental find- 
ing of the committee is 
that there is a definite 
tendency toward monop- 
oly. Most significant con- 
clusion is that this tend- 
ency should be checked 
and reversed if democratic 
government and private 
enterprise are to survive 
and flourish. 

TNEC recommenda- 
tions to check the trend, 
however, are likely to be 
considered more as a guide 
than as a complete pro- 
gram. Official recommen- 
dations, prepared by Exec- 
utive Secretary Dewey An- 
derson and submitted to 
Congress by Senator Jo- 
seph C. O’Mahoney, 
TNEC chairman, are con- 
fined principally to proposals to strength- 
en existing laws and policies. The limits of 
the official report, in fact, prompted Leon 
Henderson, first TNEC secretary, and Isa- 
dor Lubin, Commissioner of Labor Statis- 
tics, to file a dissent, protesting that 
TNEC findings fell far short of the mark 
necessary to solve either the problems that 
arose in 1932 or those of a postwar world. 

Principal TNEC recommendations pro- 
posed stronger antitrust laws, prohibition 
of future mergers’ without Government 
consent, national charters for corporations 
doing a national business, repeal of the 
Miller-Tydings Act permitting manufac- 
turers to enter price-fixing agreements 
with retailers, and a law to prohibit bas- 
ing-point systems for prices. 

Even these recommendations were not 
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unanimous. Representative Sumners 
(Dem.), of Texas, Representative Reece 
(Rep.) of Tennessee, SEC Commissioner 
Sumner T. Pike and Treasury Counsel 
Joseph T. O’Connell failed to approve fed- 
eral corporate charters. Senator O’Maho- 
ney, Representatives Sumners and Reece 
and Under Secretary of Commerce Wayne 
C. Taylor opposed repeal of the Miller- 
Tydings Act. 

The real meat of the investigation is 
contained in the 44 separate monographs 
and the 37 fat volumes of published hear- 
ings that led to these conclusions. These 





—Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR O’MAHONEY’S ‘FIVE-FOOT SHELF’ 


are published as a guide for future recov- 
ery and reform programs. In general, they 
support the official observation that “most 
of the wealth and income of the country is 
owned by a few corporations, that these 
corporations in turn are owned by an in- 
finitesimally small number of people, and 
that the profits and operations of these 
corporations go to a very small group, 
with the result that opportunities for new 
enterprise . are constantly being re- 
stricted.” 

Few recommendations advocate further 
Government operation or control of busi- 
ness. If the monographs are to provide the 
basis for postwar reforms, the outlook is 
that the Government will act as policeman 
for business, rather than as a competitor 
of business. Conclusions of the mono- 


and Downs of Business 


graphs, however, are those of the special- 
ists who wrote them and not of the TNEC. 

The most controversial issue in the 
TNEC study, in fact, was sidestepped by 
the official report. This concerned opera- 
tions of life insurance companies. The 
Committee recommended tighter State su- 


pervision of insurance companies, thereby | 


rejecting, by implication, an SEC recom- 
mendation for federal regulation. 

Insurance. Principal SEC observation 
on insurance companies is that they are 
taking more and more of the nation’s sav- 
ings, and on this point TNEC maintained 
official silence. The SEC 
monograph found _ that 
$28,000,000,000 was placed 
in the hands of 26 leading 
companies between 1929 
and 1938, and that this 
sum was invested princi- 
pally in bonds, mortgages, 
policy loans and_ real 
estate. 

Such investment poli- 
cies were said to have re- 
sulted in depriving mod- 
erate-sized business of 
needed capital, and it was 
added that, if they con- 
tinue, “consideration will 
have to be given to the 
extent to which the insur- 
ance companies may long- 
er monopolize and dictate 
the direction of the flow 
of the savings of the peo- 
ple.” In another mono- 
graph, insurance compa- 
nies -replied that the first 
purpose of insurance investments was safe- 
ty, and that, if this policy were not fol- 
lowed, insurance companies would not be 
the sturdy financial oaks that they now 
are. Insurance concerns, in fact, denied the 
validity of any of the SEC recommenda- 
tions. 

Savings. Savings and their investment 
were the principal concern of several mon- 
ographs based upon TNEC hearings. Prin- 
cipal thesis of the authors of these mono- 
graphs is that “idle money” is the root 
cause of the “idle men and idle machines” 
that characterized American economy from 
1932 until the present defense effort. 

One monograph insists that current sav- 
ings must be offset either by investment or 
other means, and notes that the defense 
program must not obscure “the fact that 
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the United States did not solve this peace- 
time problem.” Conclusions reached were 
that either American citizens must save 
less, or more investment outlets must be 
found. Hence the suggestion that institu- 
tionalized savings (such as life insurance) 
must go into homes, hospitals, factories 
and common stocks, rather than bonds 
and mortgages. The alternative suggested 
is more and more Government debt. 

Individual incomes were found to be 
highly concentrated, another monograph 
states. Of more than 50,000,000 receivers 
of income in 1936, 98 per cent were said 
to have averaged $1,065; the highest 2 per 
cent averaged $11,955 a year, while 5,036 
persons had incomes above $116,430. 

It is among the higher income groups, 
numbering scarcely more than 1,000,000 
individuals, that saving and investment 
are chiefly found. This finding, in turn, is 
pointed to as a cause of further concentra- 
tion of income and of power. Similar con- 
clusions are reached in a study of: 

Profits and new investment. Cash divi- 
dends were found to amount to at least 
half the reported profits of corporations in 
the years studied. More than a third of 
these dividends go to 25,000 persons, most 
of whom are savers. These profits, how- 
ever, are not automatically invested, either 
in new enterprises or in expansion of es- 
tablished businesses. 

Chief reason for failure of individuals 
and corporations to invest their savings 
in further income-producing work is said 
to be the concentration of income and 
wealth, and the fact that the savers can- 
not themselves consume the products that 
new investments would create. To stimu- 
late new investments, therefore, the mono- 
graph concludes that consumers must ob- 
tain sufficient added income to buy the 
output that could be created through in- 
vestment of available savings. 

Just as large individual incomes tend to 
increase, TNEC evidence indicates the 
same condition in: 

Manufacturing corporations. One mono- 
graph finds that manufacturing corpora- 
tions averaced a net profit of 4.3 per cent 
between 1926 and 1936, but that more 
than a fourth of all large corporations 
earned 15 per cent or more. In general, 
investigators found that net income plus 
reserves for depreciation provided enough 
funds to enable large corporations to care 
for all expansion needs, thereby reducing 
further investment opportunities for the 
nation’s savers. 

Another monograph notes that there 
were 147,000 active manufacturing con- 
cerns in 1937, but that the largest 50 of 
them produced 28 per cent of total output, 
employed 16 per cent of the factory work- 
ers and paid 21 per cent of the wage bill. 
A significant decline in the number of 
small plants has been noted since 1933, 
which leads to: 

Problems of small business. TNEC in- 
vestigators concluded that “the chance of 
a newcomer becoming an established mem- 
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By figuring the financing cost 
on that new car for themselves, 
these young people are being 
thrifty. Maybe you can save 
some money, too. 

Here’s how to go about it. Fill 
out and mail the coupon below. 
Get your GMAC Figuring Chart 
that gives you the whole financ- 
ing-and-insurance story in dol- 
lars and cents. 

Ina few minutes youcan figure 
out the cost of your entire trans- 
action— based on the amount of 
time you want, and the amount 
you wish to pay monthly. Then 
you will 
know, in 
advance, 
exactly 
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THE MONEY WERE SAVING 









what you get for what you pay! 

The next step is to compare 
the cost of the different financing 
plans available to you. Check 
them carefully for financing cost 
and the completeness of the in- 
surance included, Determine 
which one gives you greatest 
value for your money. See for 
yourself just where and how you 
can save! 

Write for your Figuring Chart 
today! Learn about the many ad- 
vantages of the General Motors 
Instalment Plan! Fill out and 
mail the coupon now. 

This plan is available only 
through dealers in Chevrolet, 
Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick and 
Cadillac cars. 
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ber of the business community is sadly 
slight. He carries on until his funds are 
exhausted and then disappears from the 
scene. His place is taken by another hope- 
ful.” 

Basis for this conclusion: (1) “The 
seeds of business mortality” are found to 
some extent in Government attempts to 
regulate factors that make for instability, 
on one hand, and business attempts, on the 
other, to get Government protection and 
support; (2) inability to obtain needed 
capital, and (3) stiffer competition from 
larger units. 

The study finds that neither the RFC 
nor Federal Reserve Banks have done 
much to help small businesses. It recom- 
mends direct Government loans, loan in- 
surance to encourage more liberal bank 
loan policies, or Government investment in 
nonvoting common stock. Some means of 
providing small business with accounting, 
managerial and technical services main- 
tained by larger corporations also is urged. 

Efficiency. Surveys by the Federal Trade 
Commission of relative efficiency between 
large and small units presented nothing 
conclusive. Tests were made in 233 cases 
to determine whether large concerns pro- 
duced goods at lower costs, and whether 
they earned larger profits. In only 25 cases 
did large enterprises make a better show- 
ing. Greatest efficiency was found most 
often in medium-sized firms. 

Principal criticisms of large-scale opera- 
tions were: (1) that usually they were 
formed through the desire for promotional 


profits rather than efficiency; (2) that 
managerial difficulties tend to increase 


costs and reduce efficiency, and (3) that 
even among efficient large industries, low- 
er costs are seldom passed to the buying 
public. 

Exceptions to these conclusions were 
found in a study of: 

Food industries, where mass distribution 
through chain stores and supermarkets 
was found to have advantages that were 
“clear and incontrovertible.” Tendency to 
penalize chain stores through taxes and 
restrictive laws was found to be impracti- 
cal and unwise. A similar situation pre- 
vails in the: 

Automobile industry, where three com- 
panies have 89 per cent of the business. 
In both food and automobiles, however, 
a high degree of competition was found 
to exist, and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion noted that consumer benefits from 
competition in auto manufacturing prob- 
ably have been more substantial than in 
any other large industry studied. 

Unemployment also was studied as a 
corollary of savings and business prob- 
lems. Technological unemployment is ex- 
pected to continue in normal times, and 
the study concludes that manufacturing 
industries probably will not require many 
more workers. 

The monograph also doubted that new 
industries would create new jobs because: 
(1) new products frequently require less 
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labor than those they displace, and (2) in- 
vestment policies and income distribution 
make immediate development of new fields 
unlikely. This led one monograph to sug- 
gest that: 

Taxation for reform might be the most 
feasible recovery program. Proposed is a 
tax on idle money as a spur to putting that 
money to work. This proposal is based on 
the theory that investment lags because 
returns are not sufficiently promising, but, 
if idle funds were taxed, any return would 
be preferred. 

Other tax proposals urge more effective 
income taxes and levies on business priv- 
ileges, such as a tax on the value added to 
goods by manufacture. 

This study also recommends that life in- 
surance companies and building and loan 
concerns should be forced to pay income 
taxes at the same rate as other enterprises; 
that the individual income tax base should 
be broadened and that a single income tax 
levy should be made, with provisions for 
refunds to States. Changes in estate and 
gift taxes to procure higher revenues also 
are recommended, as well as some form of 
undistributed profits tax on corporations. 

Further consideration of tax incentives, 
based upon tax subsidies for increased em- 
ployment, also is suggested. 

Price controls, based on an analysis of 
the milk, electric power and coal indus- 
tries, are found to be inadequate. Com- 
missioner Lubin notes that “until we have 
shown a greater ability to master the tech- 
niques of regulation than heretofore, it is 
clear that we should be cautious about 
broadening its application in normal 
times.” 

The study finds that electric rates fail 
to produce the maximum possible con- 
sumption of electricity consistent with 
adequate returns on investments; that 
coal price fixing fails to consider prices 
best calculated to provide for future con- 
sumption and future costs, and that milk 
prices have failed to attain parity for pro- 
ducers in most markets. 

TNEC’S comprehensive analysis of the 
structure and operations of the business 
system failed to suggest any concrete rem- 
edy for the “lower third” of the nation. 
The official report stated that restoration 
of business competition would fall short 
of helping this group and recommended 
continued special programs for the under- 
privileged. Commended were “such efforts 
as the food stamp plan, slum clearance and 
low-cost housing, the extension of hospital 
and medical facilities and the development 
of vocational and cultural programs for 
the less privileged.” 

Another monograph found little hope 
for farmers in revival of the business ma- 
chine, unless industrial employment acts 
to draw population from the nation’s farms. 

Special surveys were made of the agricul- 
tural implement, natural gas, automobile, 
motion picture and oil industries. The 
Justice Department suggested regulation 
of the oil industry as a public utility. 
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Condensed Statement of Condition as of March 31, 1941 


(In Dollars) 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers. ...........0. 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 
Guaranteed) 


Obligations of Other Federal Agencies. ............... 
State and Municipal Securities 
Other Securities 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances 
Real Estate Loans and Securities 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
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Ownership of International Banking Corporation 
Bank Premises 
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Items in Transit with Branches 
Reserves jor: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income... 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc 
ES Hike ek aneaeak Mewes ewes Ube wane ceacune 
64,500,000 
16,493,446 


ee 


$1,200,138,450 


1,036,897 ,905 
45,171,791 
180,185,375 
§9.721,355 
568,980,201 
7,344,293 
6,815,446 
4,260,000 
7,000,000 
40,723,898 
227,483 
1,452,074 


$3,168,918,271 








$2,967,590,195 


10,166,943 


18,886,940 
3,854,149 


8,376,598 
1,550,000 


158,493,446 





ee a rs 


$3,168,918,271 





Figures of Foreign Branches are as of March 25. 1941. 


$65,601,114 of United States Government Obligations and $17,500,224 of other assets 
are deposited to secure $54,134,974 of Public and Trust Deposits and for other purposes 


required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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STRIKE RIOTS: A TEST FOR STATES 


Home Guards as a Police Force to Keep Order in Labor Disputes 


Problems that rise when 
local officials are unable 
to cope with disorders 


Strike violence has flared in six States 
during the last fortnight. Casualties in- 
clude four dead and scores injured. In 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana and Illinois pickets and 
police have fought. On trial is the ability 
of State governments to maintain order 
in strike situations. The outcome will de- 
cide whether federal troops will be used, 
for the first time in 20 years, to assist local 
authorities. 

The situation has been critical in De- 
troit, where employes of the giant River 


Rouge plant of the Ford Motor Company 
are on strike—80,000 persons are involved, 
or the equivalent of more than six modern 
army divisions. In Wisconsin, where the 
Federal Government attempted to end the 
10-week strike of CIO members against 
the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany because of vital defense orders tied 
up there, the State’s Governor already has 
appealed for federal assistance. 

President Roosevelt, as well as Secretary 
of War Stimson, has intimated the pos- 
sibility that federal troops might be used 
if necessary. At the same time, the States 
are being warned that they will lose more 
of their sovereignty if they rely on the 
Federal Government to maintain law and 
order. 





INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


BUILDING TRADES: 
Breeze Corp., Newark, N. J. 


Curtiss-Wright Aeronautical Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Defense Housing Project, Audubon, 
N. J. (240) 


Defense Homes, Ft. Meade, Md. (200) 

Everett Air Base, Everett, Wash. 

Snoqualmie Falls Timber Co., Sno- 
qualmie, Wash. (1,000) 





Wright Aeronautical Corp., Lock- 
land, O. (20) 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS: 
Cornell-Dubilier Electrical Corp., 


Plainfield, N. J. (2,400) 

Operadio Manufacturing Co., St. 
Charles, Ill. (500) 

METAL TRADES: 

American Car & Foundry Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. (1,600) 

rt) Drydock Co., Oakland, Calif. 

) 


Total: 11 AFL strikes involving 
more than 5,900 employes. 





DEFENSE STRIKES 


Work stopped for part or all of last week on 25 defense projects in addition to the 1l- | 
State shutdown of the bituminous coal mines. Production was delayed on Army and Navy 
orders for generators, gun carriages, scout cars, radio equipment, machine tools, bomber 
assemblies, airplane engines, signal corps telephone equipment, drills, sheets, airplane parts 
and basic steel. Figures in parentheses indicate the approximate number of employes involved. 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


AUTO WORKERS: 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. (7,800) 

— Screw Co., Cleveland, O. 
(275) 


Cowles Tool Co., Cleveland, O. (125) 


Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 
(80,000) 

— Motors Corp., Oakland, Calif. 
( ) 


Murray Ohio Manufacturing Co., 
Cleveland, O. (800) 
Standard Tool Co., 
(600) 
ELEcTRICAL WORKERS: 
Duroyd Gasket & Die Manufacturing 
Co., New York, N. Y. (23) 
MINE WORKERS: 
Appalachian Soft Coal 
States (400,000) 
RUBBER WORKERS: 
Continental Rubber Co., Erie, Pa. 
(700) 
SHIPBUILDING WORKERS: 
Pusey & Jones Corp., Wilmington, 
Del. (1,000) 
STEEL WORKERS: 


Cleveland, O. 


Fields, 11 


Bethlehem Steel Corp., Pottstown, 
Pa. (50) 
G. Brill Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


" (1,500) 
Stanley G. Flagg Co., Pottstown, Pa. 
(800) 


TEXTILE WORKERS: 
Utica & Mohawk Knitting Mills, 
Utica, N. Y. (1,000) 


Total: 15 CIO strikes involving 
more than 495,000 employes. 
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Wisconsin’s experience: Company offi- 
cials were requested by Navy Secretary 
Knox and William S. Knudsen, Director 
General of the Office of Production Man- 
agement, to reopen its West Allis, Wis., 
plant. State and county law-enforcement 
officers, with the aid of 500 special depu- 
ties and a six-ton armored car, were on 
hand to protect employes who responded 
to the back-to-work order. On April 1, 
the company reported almost 2,000 men at 
work after police broke up a mass picket 
line by firing 150 rounds of tear gas from 
the armored car. Next day a riot occurred 
despite use of tear gas. Forty-eight per- 
sons were injured. The Governor was 
stoned, his car splashed with paint and a 
window broken. 

The CIO threatened to call out all its 
members in Milwaukee County—claimed 
to number about 65,000 and including em- 
ployes of the Governor’s own firm, the 
Heil Company, producers of heavy ma- 
chinery, trucks, tanks and oil burners. 
The Governor yielded, ordering the plant 
shut. “What can I do?” he demanded. 
“They took away my National Guard for 
training. They took their guns and their 
clothes. What can I do?” 

The Governor did notify the President 
that the “situation is absolutely out of 
control of all peace officers available.” He 
also is reported to have forwarded a re- 
quest for federal troops to the Army’s 
Sixth Corps Area at Chicago. 

Federal troops: By law, federal troops 
can be sent into a State only on formal 
request of the State’s legislature, if it is 
in session. The Wisconsin legislature is in 
session. The President, however, also is 
empowered to send in federal troops even 
over the protest of State officials if he 
deems such action necessary to protect 
federal property, to insure rights guaran- 
teed by the Constitution or to protect 
interstate commerce. The President turned 
the Allis-Chalmers dispute over to the Na- 
tional Defense Mediation Board, with a 
notification that further action would be 
taken if the strike were not ended within 
a few days. 

State responsibility: Other officials took 
the occasion of Governor Heil’s appeal to 
underline the duty of a State to maintain 
an adequate police force. Representative 
Sumners, chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee, warned Congress: 

“This situation is one in which the States 
have got to come into major responsibility 
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themselves. I do not believe Washington is 
going to handle this job. If the States claim 
their sovereignty and their place in our 
scheme of government, they have got to 
tend to their own business.” 

Home guards: Secretary Stimson re- 
newed his appeal to State Governors to 
organize home guards to replace National 
Guard regiments now on federal duty. He 
disclosed last week that only nine States 
have applied for arms and equipment that 
the War Department is ready to furnish. 
The States that have applied are Florida, 
Indiana, New Jersey, New York, Rhode 
Island, Tennessee, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut and New Hampshire. Fourteen 
States have not yet authorized formation 
of a home guard. 

Other measures: Federal officials have 
urged the States also to enact legislation 
to protect defense factories from sabotage. 
A model law was prepared by a joint 
Federal-State Conference on Law En- 





—Harris & Ewing 
GOVERNOR HEIL 
He asked for Federal troops 


forcement Problems last winter. The model 
bill was introduced in most of the 42 
legislatures that have convened this year, 
where it has been opposed by both AFL 
and CIO union leaders on the ground that, 
by providing for closing streets adjacent 
to defense plants, the bill would restrict a 
union’s right to picket. 

So far only Tennessee has enacted any 
antisabotage legislation, and that after 
amendments to meet in part the unions’ 
objections. Both branches of the legisla- 
ture have approved the model bill in 
Maryland, and one house has given its 
approval in each of nine other legislatures. 

Now when State officials are being 
warned to act if they wish to protect their 
sovereignty, 16 of the 42 legislatures meet- 
ing this year already have adjourned— 
most of them until 1943 unless special 
sessions are called, ‘ 
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Santa Fe thas recently put into 
regular mainline freight service two 
new, latest design Electro-Diesel freight 
locomotives like the one above. 

Developing 5,400 horsepower, exerting a starting 
tractive effort of 220,000 pounds, and having a top speed 
of 75 miles per hour, these new locomotives are the most 
powerful in the world. 

Santa Fe is the first railroad to use Electro-Diesel 
power in all classes of service. 


Santa Fe Now Offers You: 
@ Sixth morning delivery at Pacific Coast points from Chicago. 
@ Fifth morning delivery at Pacific Coast points from St. Louis, 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchison, and Leavenworth. 
@ Third morning delivery, Chicago to Galveston, Houston, 
and Beaumont. (Less carload merchandise. ) 
@ Second morning delivery, Chicago to Oklahoma City. 
@ The only overnight freight service, Chicago to Kansas City. 
@ Free pickup and delivery service on less carload merchandise. 


Whether it’s a trainload ora ton, acarloadora 
crate SHIP SANTA FE the modern way. 
Call your nearest Santa Fe represertative, 
or write 
J.J. GROGAN 
GENERAL FREIGHT TRAFFIC MANAGER 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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RESOURCES 





Cash and due from Banks . 

U. S. Government Securities . 

State, County and Municipal Securities 
Other Securities 

Loans and Discounts 

Bank Buildings 

Accrued Interest Receivable 


Customers Liability Account of Acceptances . 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock . ; 
Surplus and Net Profits 
Reserve for Contingencies . 
Dividend (Payable April 1, 1941) . 
Reserved for Taxes and Interest 
Unearned Discount . 
Acceptances 
Deposits . 


.$371,967,838.36 


178,758,134.38 
18,549,191.63 
47,772,870.68 
87,838,728.54 
2,725,000.00 
2,362,353.00 
3,388,887.32 
$713,363,003.91 





.$ 14,000,000.00 


30,680,819.64 
3,148,461.40 
875,000.00 
771,191.43 
201,261.72 
4,330,787.83 


- 659,355,481.89 





$7 13,363,003.91 
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Present fast-developing business situation looks more and more like a boom; 
looks more and more like a situation heading for new Government controls. 

Demand for many of industry's products is snowballing. Buyers are beginning 
to offer premiums to get delivery on some kinds of steel. Prices are edging 
higher in crude oil. There are hints that rising military demand and rising ci- 
vilian demand for wool are pointing to a shortage. 

And so it goes.... 

Trade is running 10 to 15 per cent above last year and is gaining, not los- 
ing, momentum; is reacting to the vastly expanded defense spending. 

Industry's production is at the highest level in history, yet new orders 
are outstripping production and shipments. 

Construction is at a faster pace than at any time since the boom of the 
1920s and still the demand increases for new houses and factories and offices. 

Fact is that the United States is moving into the biggest boom period since 
the boom of the last war; that the full effect of war demands is not yet felt; 
that the outpouring of vast supplies of money in months ahead will have a cumu- 
lative effect on trade and production and construction. 














Industry is building a large dollar volume of inventories; is stocked up with 
as many dollars' worth of goods on hand as in 1929, while prices now are lower. 

Yet: Today's inventories of manufacturing industries are moderate compared 
with the volume of business; are in a ratio to gross operating income that is lower 
even than in the period of the ‘twenties. 

Big inventory problem will come when the boom ends. When that will be is 
to depend upon the end of the war and upon its outcome. 

Period of heavy armament buying and of heavy lend-lease buying is ahead. 

For example.... 

Surplus Commodities Corporation is to buy about $500,000,000 worth of food- 
stuffs for shipment to Britain; is to be a big new factor in commodity markets. 

Roosevelt is directing a start on a new $500,000,000 merchant shipbuilding 
program for aid to Britain. 

Orders are to be let for at least 10,000 bombers and fighter planes; for 
5,000 tanks; for vast quantities of other equipment for Britain and U. S. 

It's a mistake to feel that full effect of defense program already is here. 














Stirrings are noted in prices all along the line. 

A stable basic price in steel does not disclose practical increases repre- 
sented by termination of old concessions, or by increases in specialty products, 
or by premiums that some buyers may offer for delivery. 

There is under way a gradual markup in many retail products. Prices of many 
industrial commodities are edging quietly upward. Farm prices keep moving ahead. 

As a result.... . 

Leon Henderson is beginning to face the job of price control with inadequate 
power; with inadequate machinery. 


President Roosevelt is encouraging the present tendencies by going along 











(over) 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


with the idea of wage increases; by showing a complacent attitude toward a 
"moderate" price advance. 

Industry is forced to add to pressures for rising prices by acting to pro=- 
tect itself against prospect of those same rising prices. 





Difficulties and possible inequities in price control are shown by recent 
control moves. 

Example Number One: Henderson is ordering a ceiling of $20 a ton on steel 
scrap. Pig iron, scrap's competitor, stays uncontrolled at around $24 a ton. The 
result: Demand increases for scrap, but supplies tend to contract at the lower 
price. Also: The scrap industry is faced with a $4-a-ton cut on 30,000,000 tons-— 
at a time when labor is scheduled to be given a 5 to 7.5=cents-an-hour inerease 
in wages. 

This means: The scrap industry sees about $120,000,000 go out the window; 
labor sees about $100,000,000 come in the window. 

Example Number Two: Henderson is ordering the bituminous coal industry to 
freeze prices at existing levels. Yet: Labor is about to be given a $l-a-day wage 
increase, and labor is a major factor in the price of coal. Also: Coal is a de= 
pressed industry if there is one. 

This means: An already-depressed industry is scheduled to take the rap for a 
wage increase that normally would be passed on to the public. 














Moral of price-control experience is to be found in the difficulty of con= 
trolling individual prices. 

Control one price, leaving other competing prices uncontrolled, and the 
affected industry suffers. 

Control prices, leaving wages free to push ahead under labor demands, and 
profits are restricted to make way for bigger labor income. 

Alternative to individual price control-is either no control or a price 
ceiling that tends to freeze prices in the pre-boom relationship. Changes after 
that must be justified. 

President Roosevelt still has to be convinced that prices need controlling. 














Price moves in agriculture fit in with farm policy planning; are part of the 
over-all control program for that industry. 

Under present plans: (1) Government will move in to boost livestock and 
dairy product prices through buying in the open market; (2) these higher prices 
will be expected to encourage farmers to increase the feeding of farm animals and 
poultry; (3) this feeding will result in paying off of price-fixing loans on corn, 
with huge quantities of corn now in storage tending to come out of storage for use. 

Such at least is the economics of the present planning. It is part of the 
ever-normal granary idea. Trouble is, however, that Congress is making plans for 
higher loans on corn-wheat-cotton, with the result that Government might have to 
push livestock prices higher and higher in order to draw more and more feedstuffs 
out of storage. 

The moral in this case: Any kind of planning has its headaches. 














Prospect is that Government will take more time and will exercise more care 
in letting armament contracts to come. 

Reason is that Congress is starting out to look for irregularities; is on 
the warpath as the result of tendency of the first big batch of business to go to 
relatively few companies in relatively few regions. 

Some sensations are expected as a result of committee hearings. Principal 
disclosure probably will be that some mistakes were made, due to haste. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CANNOT avoid paying federal in- 
come taxes on the entire sum you receive 
for cancelling a lease. The Supreme Court 
upholds the Internal Revenue Bureau in 
ruling that such amounts cannot be re- 
duced by losses allegedly suffered as a re- 
sult of the cancellation. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT try to persuade striking 
union members individually to return to 
work without risking a Labor Board pro- 
ceeding. The Labor Board held in one 
such case that the employer’s conduct was 
interference under the Wagner Act. The 
effect of the decision was to turn an “eco- 
nomic” strike into an “unfair labor prac- 
tice” strike and to entitle strikers to re- 
instatement with back pay. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT appeal to a federal 
court from a local draft board decision 
classifying one of your employes. A fed- 
eral court in New York holds that courts 
have no jurisdiction. The opinion indi- 
cates, however, that resort to courts might 
be taken after drafted men have been in- 
ducted into service. 


~ * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying federal 
estate taxes on the annuity contract you 
inherited. The values of annuities at the 
time of death are subject to estate taxes, 
a federal circuit court of appeals holds. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, perhaps, lease a coal mine, 
employ a contractor to operate it for you, 
and thereby obtain coal for your plant 
without observing price regulations of the 
Bituminous Coal Act. The Supreme Court, 
by a four-to-four vote, leaves in effect a 
lower court decision holding that a rail- 
toad, which followed this procedure, was a 
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coal producer consuming its own coal, and 
therefore exempt from the act. 


* * * 


YOU CAN bid on a Government con- 
tract without fear of subsequent Govern- 
ment action, under the Sherman Antitrust 
Act, to collect triple damages. The Su- 
preme Court holds that such antitrust 
action is permitted only to private persons, 
that Government antitrust remedies lie in 
criminal prosecutions or injunctions. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT reduce the amounts you 
owe under a back-pay order of the Labor 
Board by complaining that the Board de- 
layed its decision, and therefore ran up 
back pay costs. A circuit court holds that 
Board orders cannot be invalidated for de- 
lays. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT enforce a contract that 
provides for payment of services employed 
in persuading Congress to pass a bill. The 
Supreme Court, by refusing to review a 
lower court decision, leaves in effect one 
holding that such “lobbying” contracts are 
invalid and unenforceable. 


* ~ * 


YOU CAN correct a clerical error made 
in your capital stock tax return. A federal 
circuit court of appeals holds that an 
error in the declared value of capital stock 
may be corrected by filing an amended re- 
turn. 


* ~ * 


YOU CAN advise your employes that 
they may now appeal more easily from 
decisions of draft boards of appeal involv- 
ing dependents. Appeals may be taken to 
the President from any decision in which 
one or more members of the appeal board 
dissented, or where the Government ap- 
peal agent certifies in writing that unusual 
hardship will follow induction of the regis- 
trant who seeks deferment. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect an independent 
union in your plant to be recognized by 
the Labor Board as a lawful bargaining 
agent if its officers are the same persons 
who held office in a disestablished com- 
pany union; if you failed to inform your 
employes that there is no connection be- 
tween the new and old organizations, and 
if the new organization assumed activities 
of the old employes’ representation plan. 
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OWNERS! 


You can cut costs — 
scores of leading 
operators have with 
Power Prover Service 


The bigger your fleet, the 
more you save with Cities 
Service Power Prover 
Service. 


What Power Prover 
Service Does 


It measures the combustion 
efficiency of your engine 
and shows you how much 
gasolene is wasted. Then, 
using special tuning tools 
and precision instruments, 
engines are adjusted to peak 
efficiency. There’s nothing 
experimental in this service 
—the motor tune-up routine 
and equipment are backed 
by ten years’ experience 
among fleet operators. 


Phenomenal Results 


Engines return to maximum 
power... maintenance costs 
decrease, overhauls become 
less frequent . . . gasolene 
and oil bills often drop as 
much as 25%. 


CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 
Room 1326—60 Wall Tower, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: We are interested in cutting 
the oil, gasolene and maintenance costs 
on our fleet. Please have your represen- 
tative call and explain how POWER 
PROVER Service will help us do it. 
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ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 
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mance Week — 


The Excess Profits Tax Law in Operation: 
Unequal Treatment of Corporations a Problem 


The excess profits tax enacted last au- 
tumn is proving its worth as a revenue 
producer. Skepticism on this score has 
been banished by corporation income tax 
returns filed with the Treasury March 15. 
They indicate that the yield from the tax 
on 1940 corporation incomes will be well 
over $300,000,000. Judged by this showing, 
the tax is expected to bring in more than 
$1,000,000,000 a year when the defense 
boom gets into full stride. 

That is one side of the picture. The 
other side is the impact of the tax on par- 
ticular corporations. Despite the excess 
profits tax relief bill that Congress rushed 
through earlier this year, complaints con- 
tinue of individual hardships resulting 
froin the tax. Government officials concede 
that there are many cases where corpora- 
tions—some of them competitors—will re- 
ceive unequal treatment under it. 

Congress will re-examine excess profits 
inequalities when it starts writing a new 


tax increase bill, as it intends to do soon. 
The demand for relief in hardship cases 
will grow to the extent that Congress un- 
dertakes to obtain more revenue by further 
increases in the tax, since increases would 
aggravate hardships. 

The excess profits tax now starts at 25 
per cent of the first $20,000 of excess profits 
and runs up to 50 per cent of all excess 
profits over $500,000. In determining excess 
profits, an income deduction is allowed, 
which may be either 95 per cent of the 
corporation’s average earnings in the four- 
year prewar period of 1936 to 1939, in- 
clusive, or 8 per cent of its invested capi- 
tal, whichever is greater. 

Because of the difficulty of tailoring an 
excess profits tax to meet all situations, the 
suggestion is now being made that the In- 
ternal Revenue Commissioner, or a special 
board, be given discretionary authority to 
grant relief in individual cases. That is the 
practice in England, and to a large extent 




















J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK 


Condensed Statement of Condition March 31, 1941 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and on Deposit in Banks..... $211,991 ,585.63 
United States Government Securities, 

Direct and Fully Guaranteed..........0+. 
State and Municipal Bonds and Notes 


$99,394 ,521.18 
60,671,591 .29 











Other Bonds and Securities (including Shares 
of Morgan Grenfell §& Co. Limited)........ 
Loane and Bille Purchased. .........cccesece 
Accrued Interest, Accounts Receivable, etc... 
Investment in Banking Premises........++++ 
Liability of Customers on Letters 
of Credit and Acceptances. .. . $13,788 ,762.58 


22,570,605 .20 
86 ,286 ,730.83 
2,819 ,268.98 
4,000 ,000 .00 


13 659,170.14 











Less Prepayments......... 129,592.44 
eres ee eee $750 893,472.75 
LIABILITIES 
PN cd ceed atdmed dieses went ns eee eevee $695,3380,859.18 


Accounts Payable and Miscellaneous 
IS od wed hoe «b> 86 eh va bb we ms wekeeu 

Acceptances Outstanding and Letters of Credit 
DEG 54.6845 24KNCS Cin cdeaterer anne scene ees 


1,170,469.94 


18,788 ,762.58 


40,603 ,381.05 





GEES 6.6 00s sencenceececsauns $20,000 ,000.00 
NN his wetidcesdedaecweaes 20,000 ,000 .00 
Undivided Profits. ....cccccvecs 603,381.05 

Pe Ss i Sn tbeeuineeweenesense 


United States Government securities carried at $9,917,191.50 in the above statement are 
pledged te qualify for fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as 


required by law, and for other purposes. 


April 2, 1941. 
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in Canada. The Administration has been 
reluctant to adopt this plan, fearing 
charges would be made that certain com- 
panies were being favored and others dis- 
criminated against. 

In the measure passed earlier this year, 
Congress granted relief for many specific 
types of hardship. It did not provide, how- 
ever, for general relief for corporations with 
exceptional capital situations. Reason was 
that Government tax policy makers were 
unable to work out satisfactory legislation. 
They are still groping for an answer to the 
problem. Their failure is being used as an 
argument for giving somebody discretion- 
ary power to extend relief. 

One example of hardship due to a cap- 
ital situation would be the case of Corpo- 
ration A. It has a low capitalization, the 
result of conservative management policies 
and possibly plant construction and equip- 
ment buying in the depression years, when 
prices were low. Corporation B, a competi- 
tor, which built plant and bought equip- 
ment at the high 1929 prices, has a high 
capitalization. Neither A nor B made 
much money in the four-year prewar 
period. Their best bet, therefore, is to use 
as their income credit 8 per cent of their 
invested capital. But Corporation B, with 
a high capitalization, gets a larger credit 
than A, and thus has a distinct competitive 
advantage. 

The federal tax burden on corporations, 
due to the combination of the high normal 
corporation tax and the excess profits tax, 
is at the highest point in the nation’s his- 
tory. This is bringing into focus the ques- 
tion whether federal tax policies are en- 
couraging bigness and monopoly, while the 
Government, in other ways, is trying to 
help small business and keep enterprise 
competitive. 

An example cited is the case of Corpora- 
tion X. Unable, like numerous small and 
medium-sized growing concerns, to get 
equity capital, it has incurred heavy debts. 
Now, owing chiefly to other causes than 
the defense boom, it is making money for 
the first time. But its extremely low capi- 
talization, forced upon it by circumstances, 
allows it only a very low income credit. 
Result: It must pay a heavy excess prof- 
its tax, plus the top normal corporation 
tax of 24 per cent. Question: How will the 
corporation pay its debts? 

Reverse example is Corporation Y. De- 
fense orders increase its large profits. But, 
because of a high capital base, it pays no 
excess profits tax. 
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“Objective Sighted" 


The blueprint stage of American defense is 


nearly over. The great task of converting 
industrial plants to the swift manufacture of 
tanks, bombers, parachutes, guns and de- 
stroyers is now well advanced. The objective 
of making America powerful in defense is 
already in sight. 

Each phase of this vast effort means the 
enlistment of an invisible army of billions of 
dollars. The magnitude of the national de- 


fense program involves enormous outlays of 


money for the purchase of materials, the pay- 
ment of wages and the transportation of goods 
in process, in advance of the time when these 
armaments will be finished and paid for. 
Bank credit provides an important part of 
that money. American commercial banks 
are meeting the country’s call for credit by 
supplying funds to speed the defense pro- 
gram. Bank credit is available to defense 
industries where and when money is needed, 


at the lowest costs in America’s history. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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WADDING 


Kimpak 


a8 OE Pat OFF adi ronsrem Coun raay 


Protects Your Product with 
“Shock-Absorber” Action! 








Showing how Angier Chemical Co., 
Boston, uses KIMPAK to protect its 
cough emulsion from shipping damage. 


OFT, yet resilient, KIMPAK acts as 

a shock absorber for your product 
in transit. . . guards against breakage 
and scratches . . . saves time and waste 
in your shipping room . 
up your product as well. 

You buy KIMPAK in rolls, sheets 
and pads of the thickness and size that 
meet your needs exactly. KIMPAK is 
inexpensive, light-weight, flexible. . .as 
easy to use as a piece of string. Since 
KIMPAK absorbs 16 times its own 
weight in moisture, it more than meets 
government postal regulations regard- 
ing shipping of liquids. 

Don’t delay. Mail coupon for new 
KIMPAK portfolio and for free samples 
for testing. 


. . and dresses 


(*Reg. U. S. and Can. Pat. Off.) 


CREPE WADDING 


Protects your product 
dresses your package 





FREE Kimpak Portfolio 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP. 
Neenah, Wisconsin 

Address Nearest Sales Office: 
122 E. 42nd St., New York; 
8S. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 
510 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 


Please send me Portfolio of KIMPAK. 


USN-4-41 


INN ih dois scacirtideearclanionsabban cs ciaastninaabigennanibbile 
Address 


Altention of. ............Our Procu.t is......... 
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ENVOYS LANE AND FOTITCH: 
FACTORS BEHIND AXIS UPSET 


Flash bulbs blinked on the White House 
steps last week while news photographers 
clambered for shots of a stout, smiling, 
round-faced diplomat as he emerged from 
the private office of President Roosevelt. 
The person in question was Constantin 
Fotitch, Minister of the Kingdom of Yugo- 
slavia—now one of the most powerful and 
popular diplomats in Washington. 

At the same time, last week, in Bel- 
grade, reciprocal interest centered around 
the figure of a jovial, curly-haired man as 
he shuttled back and forth between a 
white, Byzantine legation and the White 
Palace of the Yugoslav capital. This dip- 
lomat was Arthur Bliss: Lane, Minister of 
the United States—now one of the most 
powerful and popular persons in the 
Balkans. 

Out of the sudden Yugoslav revolt these 
two men have shot into the headlines of 
the world. Their names still are not con- 
spicuous on the front pages of the press, 
but the deeds they helped inspire continue 
to dominate the news of the continent. It 
is these two envoys, as much as anybody 
else, who have been responsible for Yugo- 
slavia’s successful resistance to Axis diplo- 
matic “heat.” Through them, President 
Roosevelt has been able to offer his most 
shining example of the pressure and in- 
fluence the United States can exert on the 
diplomatic affairs of a warring world. 

During the past few weeks, while jour- 
nalists wrote of fiery speeches in Belgrade 
cafes, of rioting students, of villagers 
marching in protest across the wild hills of 
Montenegro, of Macedonian Komitadjis 
singing strange battle songs, of the mid- 
night coup d’etat, these two ministers sat 
at their legation desks, behind the scenes, 
doing all they could officially, and, per- 
haps, unofficially, to encourage the turn- 
about. 

In Washington, Minister Fotitch held a 
steady series of conferences with Under 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles, finally 
getting a clear-cut promise of U. S. aid in 
case of resistance to Hitler. In Belgrade, 
Minister Lane quickly relayed this pledge 
of help to the revolting army leaders. While 
the cables between the two capitals 
hummed hotter and hotter, each new mes- 
sage carrying a stronger declaration of 
American support, Yugoslav resistance 
seemed to stiffen proportionately, hour by 
hour. 

Recognized as the envoy who knows 
Europe better than anyone else in Wash- 
ington, Constantin Fotitch, for that reason, 
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—Harris & Ewing 


CONSTANTIN FOTITCH 


is reported to hold the ear of Franklin 
Roosevelt more than any other foreign rep- 
resentative. It is that intimate knowledge 
of Europe, coupled with his closeness to 
the White House, that makes Minister 
Fotitch such an effective diplomat in the 
current crisis. 

Oddly enough, the Yugoslav Minister 
holds this influence contrary to the original 
intentions of his country. When he came 
to Washington six years ago, he was in 
virtual exile. And the reason he was sent 
so far away from Yugoslavia was that, 
as Permanent Under Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, he had become too powerful for 
the powers-that-were, especially the mili- 
tary leaders who disagreed with his anti- 
Nazi policy after the advent of Hitler. 

Constantin Fotitch rose to Balkan po- 
litical heights from scratch. Born of a 
peasant family in a little Serbian city on 
the Danube, he started his career in the 
diplomatic service at the bottom, gradu- 
ally working his way to the top. Except 
for service as a cavalry officer in the World 
War, during which he saw his native town 
destroyed by the Austrians, Mr. Fotitch 
has been in foreign councils all his life. 

During his years as Yugoslav Under 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Fotitch 
was a key diplomat in the machinery of 
alliances built up by France to enforce the 
Versailles Treaty, to prevent Germany 
and Hungary from regaining control in 
the Balkans. As the Yugoslav representa- 
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tive of the Little Entente, Mr. Fotitch 
worked hand in hand with Eduard Benes 
of Czecho-Slovakia and the late Nicholas 
Titulescu of Rumania to bulwark South- 
east-Central Europe against the Reich. In 
all their dealings, Mr. Fotitch balanced the 
brilliance of Titulescu and the dreams of 
Benes with his own common-sense, deep- 
voiced logic. 

The American Minister also has been a 
career diplomat—one of the most untiring 
workers in the State Department. Born 
46 years ago in Brooklyn, N.Y., Arthur 
Bliss Lane received his education in France 
and at Yale before starting his career as 
secretary to the American Ambassador to 
Italy in 1916. Since that time Mr. Lane 
has had assignments in Warsaw, Paris, 
London, Berne and Mexico City. In Wash- 
ington, he has served as assistant to the 
Under Secretary of State and as Chief 
of the Division of Mexican Affairs. More 
recently, Mr. Lane has been Minister to 
Nicaragua, and to Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania. He has been stationed in Bel- 
grade since August, 1937. 

Minister Lane’s big job started a fort- 
night ago, during the early-morning hours 
of Thursday, March 27, when General Du- 
san Simovitch’s tanks and artillery units 
began to rumble through the city as a prel- 
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ARTHUR BLISS LANE 


ude to the military coup d’etat and the 
assumption of power by King Peter II. 
From that time on, Mr. Lane kept a 
stream of cables pouring into Washington, 
reporting minute-to-minute developments. 

In the first of these messages the Min- 
ister said: “There was wild enthusiasm in 
Belgrade this morning, with continuous 
demonstrations, including two in front of 
this legation.” 

And the cables have not stopped. With 
the Balkan situation still chaotic, the jobs 
of Minister Lane and Minister Fotitch 
have just begun. 
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WHEREVER you see Bethlehem stenciled 
on steel members, you will always see 
steel construction in action. 

Bethlehem erected the 20-story Asso- 
ciated Press Building in Rockefeller 
Center at the rate of a story a day; the 
new Chrysler Factory Building at De- 
troit in 70 days; the Tiffany Building on 


5th Avenue in 25 days; all typical re- 
sults of Bethlehem’s coordinated action. 

More than 40 years in the steel con- 
struction field havé given Bethlehem 
Engineers a backlog of experience on 
every kind of structural steel project— 
experience that can be drawn upon to 
produce efficiency and speed on the job. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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Gridiron Tidbits and Butts 


By Our Own Cookery Editor 


The funniest thing of all is that they love it! 

We mean, of course, the fellows who are fried at the semi- 
annual Gridiron Dinners. We do not mean those who get fried 
at the score or more warming-up parties in advance of the 
dinner, but those who are grilled vicariously in the skits. 

Getting kicked around by the Gridiron Club is the nearest 
thing to the accolade of knighthood an American politician may 
reach. When you find 
yourself lampooned by 
the experts, you know 
you are a personage. 

The Brahmins of the 
press held their spring 
dinner last Saturday. It 
might be mentioned in 
passing that the food 
was very good. That was the least of the dinner, as always. 
The general theme was Pan-American, which means that a lot 
of notable Americans were panned. 

Let’s take a sober look at the Gridironers, which isn’t an 
easy thing to do so soon after the event. That isn’t the fault 
of the members of the organization, however. Only American 
wine is served. 

It consists of fifty newspapermen, all but two or three of 
them active members of the working press. There are no 
“tickets” for the dinner, and the surest way never to get to 
see (and, incidentally, eat) one is to ask for a ducat. Attend- 
ance is by invitation only, as is membership in the club. The 
Gridiron Club and its functions are like heaven, in the respect 
that most of the stuff that has been written about them was 
composed by guys who were never there. 

Heading the list of guests are the President of the United 
States, the Vice President, members of the Cabinet and the 
Supreme Court, ambassadors and ministers of foreign coun- 
tries, and the bigwigs of public life in politics, business, labor 
and journalism. In fact, everybody heads the list. The most 
obscure employer of a Gridiron member gets the same sort 
of engraved invitation that goes to the British Ambassador. 

President Harold Brayman, Washington correspondent of the 
Houston Chronicle, set the pace for Saturday’s affair by re- 
minding the 500 diners that “here in this capital of America 
there is still music in the air as we go swiftly along, united 
behind our irresistible silver-voiced Orpheus and our hoarse, 
tousle-haired Gulliver with the $13,000 throat... . 

“There are more Englishmen in Washington today than in 
1814—and with better but less spectacular intentions. . . 

“Britannia rules the waves, with difficulty; America waives 
the rules, with ease.” 

You get the idea. As the dinner opened, a flock of newspaper- 
men in their working clothes—which means mostly badges, 
passes and identification cards—told themselves that the Ad- 
ministration contemplated no censorship so long as they pub- 
lished “anything we let you print.” The soup wasn’t dry on 
the diners’ vests when a set of Siamese twins mounted the stage 
and identified themselves in song as the head of the OPM— 
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Messrs. Knudsen and Hillman. After the terrapin, Mr. and 
Mrs. G.O.P. and Miss Democracy held a levee to say farewell 
to the two-party  sys- 
tem, with Wendell Will- 
kie portrayed as a very 
bewildered victim of the % 6 
system, indeed. 

Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Frankfurter was 
next taken over the 
jumps in a skit showing . 
him exercising the judicial, legislative and executive functions 
of government with no change of expression but several changes 
of costume. He left to keep a date to rewrite the Ten Com- 
mandments as the scene-shifters set up the elaborate setting for a 
musical take-off on this Government’s sudden ardent passion for 
South America and Germany’s discomfiture thereat. It was 
gaudy and good. So was the breast of pheasant 4 la something. 

After the alligator pear was mopped up, the Gridironers 
heated their broiler to extraordinary incandescence and scorched 
the dictators with a burlesque on the Wizard of Oz that proved 
an exception to the opening line of this report. A Cabinet 
meeting, presided over by a huge cigarette in a long holder, 
that apparently hung suspended over the head chair and 
emitted puffs of smoke by way of comment, demonstrated how 
a $7,000,000,000 authorization becomes a $70,000,000,000 ap- 
propriation. 

The final skit was a review of “From 1776 A.D. to 1776 H.R.,” 
or from Lord Cornwallis to Lord Halifax. A number of the 
guests were heard afterward to inquire the way to the nearest 
recruiting station, British, American, Canadian or Anzac not 
mattering. As usual, the dinner was punctuated by an off-the- 
record speech from an outstanding Republican and terminated 
by President Roosevelt’s confidential address. The opposition 
speaker this time was Senator Cabot Lodge, introduced as the 
answer to the Republicans’ prayer for 1944 because he talked 
against the Lend-Lease Bill and voted for it. 

The ingredients of a Gridiron Dinner have often been copied, 
but never duplicated. For six months of the year, the members 
fret for the chance to 
say what they really 
think about the news 
events and the men who 
make them, and then 
they shed their inhibi- 
tions at their cabaret 
with the same ease that 
Secretary Morgenthau 
issues bonds. The elaborate show is written, staged and mounted 
without professional assistance, and one performance winds up 
the whole business. When it is all over, the Club members are 
still on speaking terms with everybody except their wives, who 
haven’t seen the men for a month. It is said that being the 
wife of a Gridironer is the best training for widowhood of 
any kind a woman is privileged to enjoy. 
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Eprror’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


On Col. Lindbergh’s Views 
Sir:—Your interpretation of Colonel 
Lindbergh’s position (“Decay or Re- 
pirth?”, U.S.N., March 28) is open to 
question; however, your conclusion that 
American democracy must be reborn does 
not seem to differ from what he intended. 
[ understood his article to convey the idea 
that we are headed for some sort of col- 
lectivism, and our problem is to prevent 
that trend from developing into a totali- 
tarian affair and to utilize democratic con- 
trols to assure a co-operative collectivism. 
Boston, Mass. Burt J. JoHNsON 





Sir: —Why give Mr. Lindbergh so much 
publicity? Why not give Tom, Dick and 
Harry a portion? Each could be as gar- 
rulous and each would enjoy the limelight. 


If Mr. Lindbergh had a constructive rem- 


edy which a majority, or even an intelli- 

gent sizable minority, were unanimous in 

supporting, his expressions would be wor- 

thy of consideration. As it is, we are “fed 
” 

up. 

Wadena, Minn. J. L. Eareston 


* * 


New Scrip Possibilities 


Sir:—Apparently there is no appealing 
plan in mind for rehabilitating interna- 
tional commerce after the war is over, and 
we may have to turn more critical eyes 
upon the possibilities of a domestic market 
far greater than has been heretofore de- 
veloped. 

Every economist has recognized that the 
vast number of underprivileged in this 
country is a potential market for nearly 
all of our commodities, but they are dis- 
mayed at any thought of reaching this 
market with such additions to our mone- 
tary system as would attempt to make a 
proper distribution. They recognize that 
abundance of goods cannot be handled 
with abundance of money or credits of 
orthodox type. : 

I watched with interest the quick de- 
velopment of some of the scrip ventures in 
the West, and I believe that they had 
possibilities of a barter type. Before, how- 
ever, the exploratory work was at all con- 
clusive, the federal relief projects disband- 
ed these worthy experiments. 

Instead of food stamps, underwritten by 
charitable federal funds, I have suggested 
that the plan be broadened so that pro- 
ducers of surplus commodities would be 








j ‘empted to accept in pay scrip, only in 
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surplus goods of necessity, and that mar- 
ginal producers of textiles, garments, shoes 
and some other items would pay their em- 
ployes in the same kind of scrip, at times 
when lack of orders would otherwise keep 
them idle. 

The scrip would not be used to the detri- 
ment of cash employment possibilities. It 
would not be negotiable and would be 
limited in time of expenditure. It would 
not dilute our present monetary supplies. 
Phoenix, Ariz. Frep J. Evxiorr 


* * * 


Tax Government Workers? 


Sir:—When the Government needs all 
the revenue it can raise, to pay for na- 
tional defense, why should Congress not 
place an income tax on the salaries of all 
Government employes, on the same basis 
as that of private employes? 

It must be remembered that it was the 
intention of the Sixteenth Amendment to 
tax all incomes, including that of Gov- 
ernment employes. It was a five-to-four 
decision of the Supreme Court in 1919 
that exempted Government employes, 
over the strong opposition of Justice 
Holmes speaking for the minority. Holmes 
pointed out that the majority’s opinion 
was a deliberate attempt by the court to 
change the amendment as it was ratified. 


Glens Falls, N. Y. Georce J. LineHAn 


* * * 


On Running the Blockade 

The following telegram was received 
too late for inclusion in the symposium 
printed in the issue of April 4 on the 
question, “Should the United States 
take steps to assure that lend-lease 
war materials reach Britain through 
the German blockade?” 

Sir:—I am still opposed to United States 
intervention and military participation in 
this foreign war. When the Lend-Lease 
Bill was passed, the American people were 
led to believe that the following sections 
meant that American ships and American 
men would not be used to deliver materials 
to Britain: 

“(d) Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to authorize or to permit the au- 
thorization of convoying vessels by naval 
vessels of the United States. 

“(e) Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to authorize or to permit the au- 
thorization of the entry of any American 
vessel into a combat area in violation of 
Section 3 of the Neutrality Act of 1939.” 

We should keep faith with the people, 
and observe the spirit and letter of this 
law. 

Senator ArTHUR CAPPER 

(Rep.) , Kansas; Member, Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 
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There is a distinct superi- 
ority in the taste and char- 
acter of the TABLE WINES 
made in the 81-year-old 
cellars where the world- 
famous Great Western 
New York State Cham- 
pagnes are produced. 


ez 
New York State 
SAUTERNES PoOrRT* 
RHINE TOKAY* 
CLARET BURGUNDY 
SWEET CATAWBA* 
American 
MUSCATEL* SHERRY* 
PALE DRY SHERRY* 
*19 to 21%, Alc. by Volume 
“Great Western” is the name to 
specify when ordering 
CHAMPAGNE...WINES 
and VERMOUTH. 


Pleasant Valley Wine Company 
Rheims, N. Y. 
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New York State and American 


TABLE WINES 
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Notice of change of address should be sent not 
less than two weeks prior to the date change 
becomes effective. Send the address at which 
copies are now being received and the new 
address at which you wish to receive copies. 
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PRODUCTION POLICIES 


Questions—Answers 
for 


INDUSTRIAL EXECUTIVES AND ENGINEERS 


*A RECORD OF A FORUM 
held in the 
Engineering Societies Auditorium 
BY THE NEW YORK POST 





of the 
ARMY ORDNANCE ASSOCIATION 


@ What are the Various 
Government Bids? 

@ What Tox Provisions Apply on Gov- 
ernment Contracts? 

@ How Does the Government Aid in Pro- 
curing Additional Plant Facilities? 

@ How May Financial Assistance Be Ob- 











Forms of 


tained? 

@ What are the Types of Government 
Contracts? 

@ What are the Labor Provisions in 


Government Contracts? 

Nowhere Else Can This Authoritative 
information Be Obtained So Quickly! 
Price $1.00 
REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


























Hunt for Strike-Limitation Plan... Super Defense 
Agency? . . . Flying Fortresses Over Germany 


Mrs. Roosevelt and Mr. Roosevelt do 
not now see eye to eye on the question 
of strikes in defense industries, with 
the President less patient than Mrs. 
Roosevelt with some types of strikes 
and strike leaders. 


* @& @ 


President feels that Secretary Knox 
and OPM Director Knudsen acted 
hastily in ordering the end of a strike 
without first making certain of their 
power to follow through on that deci- 
sion when strikers refused to comply. 


x k * 


Seizure of German-Italian-Danish 
ships in American harbors is just the 
first of several rather dramatic moves 
being planned by this Government. 


x kk 


Idea of a super-super defense organi- 
zation to outrank the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, the Office of 
Emergency Management and all other 
offices—with Harry Hopkins at the 
head—is reviving among New Deal- 
ers. The President is not yet sold on 
the idea. 


xn ef 


Lend-lease plans are all forgotten in 
the rush to get war materials to Brit- 
ain, Greece and China. It is explained 
among insiders that the matter of 
compensation for war materials on a 
lend or lease basis will be taken up 
sometime later. 


xk * 


Harriet Elliott, of the Defense Ad- 
visory Commission, is taking up the 
banner of those who are insisting that 
there must be an early and large ex- 
pansion of steel producing capacity. 
Miss Elliott is far from satisfied that 
the report on steel capacity which Mr. 
Roosevelt accepted is an accurate 
analysis. 


xk * 


High officials are becoming somewhat 
impatient over the slow progress be- 
ing made in negotiations aimed at ob- 
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taining air and naval base facilities for 
the U.S. at the turn of the Brazilian 
coast. 


x k * 


Mr. Roosevelt has a number of plans 
up his sleeve for use in the game of 
retaliation that is expected to grow out 
of seizure of foreign ships. 


xk * 


Leon Henderson still is hopeful of 
getting the powers and the organiza- 
tion needed to establish price controls 
in industry—if such controls are to be 
established. 


xk 
More than half of the 41 flying for- 
tresses that thrilled inauguration 


crowds in Washington last January 21 
now are flying nightly over Germany 
with bomb loads. 


x *k * 


Harold Ickes appears not to be slated 
for a big defense job, in spite of 
rumors growing out of the Interior 
Secretary’s presence on the President’s 
vacation trip. 


x k * 


It is beginning to be apparent that 
what look like stable prices in some 
key industries are only the published 
prices, with buyers actually paying 
premiums above those prices in order 
to get delivery. 


xk * 


Americans returning from London are 
saying that bad feeling between this 
country and England may result after 
the war if the United States confines 
its war effort to supplying weapons 
and does not actually fight. 


mz 2 


Final recommendations of the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee 
were a bitter disappointment to some 
New Dealers on the committee. They 
feel that a new official body, with a 
similar purpose, should be set up to 
map out a far-reaching program for 
postwar adjustment—such as_ the 












TNEC could have recommended, but 
didn’t. 
x k * 


Housecleaning is expected at CIO na- 
tional headquarters before spring is 
over. Word is out that, once coal, big 
steel and Ford disputes are settled, 
CIO leaders will start on Communist 
influence within the organization. 


x * 
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Commercial airlines are being so close- 
ly rationed on new transport planes 
that the Army had to turn over one 
of its bombers to one line for replace- 
ment of a ship put out of commission. 


se & @ 





Robert Jackson, as Attorney General, 
is searching for a legal approach that 
would enable the Government to limit 
strikes called for the purpose of union 
organization. 


x kk 


President Roosevelt is said to con- 
sider it better to announce his pro- 
gram of armament and ship construc- 
tion a little at a time rather than sur- 
prise the country with too much at 
once. 





xk 


Government “trust busters” will have 
by far the biggest club ever given to 
them by Congress if the $2,375,000 
voted by the House for the Justice 
Department Antitrust Division gets 
Senate approval. 


xk 


Leaders of Congress have been asked 
by President Roosevelt to be ready to 
call back any absent members in case 
anything important turns up. 


x * 


Australia, backed by the British Gov- 
ernment, asked the privilege of an air- 
line to Canada with a stop at Hawaii, 
in exchange for letting an American 
airline terminate in Australia. Now 
such terminal facilities are about to 
be granted by Australia without any 
quid pro quo, 
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How Underwood Elliott Fisher 

Found Design-and-Cost Advan- 

tages Which May be Important 
in Your Product 


Improved appearance with lowered 
production costs. What manufac- 
turer isn’t on the look-out for such 
a double bonus? Here is how it was 
gained in the new Underwood Sund- 
strand portable electric adding ma- 
chine with a sturdy, modern case 
of lustrous Resinox. 

Let Underwood Elliott Fisher list 
the reasons why Resinox was 
specified: « Durable, pleasing finish 
*Reduced production cost + Light 
weight * Specified impact strength 
*Sound deadening qualities * Fits 
modern style trends * Ease and speed 
of accurate assembly * Produces a 
unit which allows ready access to 
mechanism. 

Many operations were necessary to 
obtain a high gloss finish on the 
metal case used on the previous 
Underwood Sundstrand model. Cost 
reductions in the new plastics case 
are obvious since it emerges from 
the mold ready for use. With these 
savings have come sales advantages 
confirming the fact that plastics 
mean a plus for appearance and a 
minus for manufacturing costs. 

Available in a broad color range, 
Resinox may serve you with equal 
advantage— streamlining both prod- 
uct appearance and production costs. 
For full information, inquire: MON- 
SANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics 
Division, Springfield, Mass. District 
Offices: New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
St. Louis, Birmingham, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Montreal. 

The Family of Six Monsanto Plastics 


é -rving of soda fountain (Trade names designate Monsanto's exclusive 
Tray egress teggie | ‘al adnan for formulations of these basic plastic materials) 
syrup ’ . 
Limpert Brothers, New York, by Boonton LUSTRON (polystyrene) - OPALON (cost phenolic resin) 
FIBESTOS (cellulose acetate) - NITRON (cellulose nitrate) 
SAFLEX (vinyl acetal) + RESINOX (phenolic compounds) 
+ Castings 


Book-and-magazine rack of unique design, 
molded for National Aeronautics Council, 
Inc., New York City, by Waterbury Button 

Molding Company, Boonton, N. J. 


Company, Waterbury, Conn. 
Sheets « Rods + Tubes - Molding Compounds 


Vuepok Rigid Transparent Packaging Materials 
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12 DAYS VISITING LUXURIOUS AMERICAN FLAG “SANTA” SHIPS 38 DAYS VISITING 
BERMUDA, CURACAO built especially for tropical cruising: every room outside PANAMA, COLOMBIA 
La GUAIRA, PUERTO CABELLO with private bath; light, breeze swept dining rooms with ECUADOR, PERU, CHILE 


with optional 2 day, 160 mile ‘ , 
, ‘a roll-back domes, and casement windows opening on prom- 24 DAYS TO 


GRAND = a = enade decks; outdoor tiled swimming pools; sophisticated QUITO, ECUADOR 
> é Vis ° 
a, club-bars with dance orchestras; Dorothy Gray Beauty via PANAMA CANAL 


Valencia in Venezuela Salons; gymnasiums; deck sports; talking motion pictures. Cruise tours 


NO PASSPORTS SAILINGS EVERY FRIDAY FROM NEW YORK "ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 


See your travel agent or Grace Line, Rockefeller Center or 10 Hanover Sq.,N. Y.; Boston; Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; Chicago; San Francisco; Los Angeles 





